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Our Corner. 


November 1, 1886. 


Aha shall be the Radical Leader? 


Mr. GLApsTonE is a great statesman, probably the greatest for a full 
century of English history, but he has been from his youth too much 
knitted to the Church, too much disposed to protect the Lords, even 
though sometimes thinking that they may need bending; he is too 
old to change now, and though chief to-day, is scarcely to be looked to 
as the Radical leader of to-morrow. He, it is true, leads the Radicals 
now, for there is no other man in Parliament or out of it with his 
recognised power of leadership; and inside the House the Radicals 
can scarcely claim to be a party—they are only a company in the 
Parliamentary regiment he commands. But who, both in and outside 
the Parliament walls, shall lead the Radicals in the near to-morrow, 
when all who cannot be Radicals, or dare not be Radicals, shall have 
perforce joined the common enemy, the propertied and privileged 
classes? A Radical leader needs skill of speech, strength of will, 
political insight, serious and clear purpose, the intuition of command. 
Ail this has Mr. Gladstone; and if he were less than seventy-seven, he 
might well still be Radical leader, even though ‘‘ Moderates” were 
few and Radicals many; but an old tree can scarcely have renewal 
of sap. It is not a mere good business man, however able, who is 
wanted; such men as this the Radical leader will need wherewith to 
make his ministry; the man fer leader must be wise enough to choose 
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fit men for the offices of state ; he must be strong enough not to bend 
either to the Court or to the people; he must be industrious enough 
not to leave all the departmental details to permanent officials. Has 
England now such a one? Stormy days in politics are coming very 
near, and a real Radical leader must be strong enough to brave the 
storm—whether it be of re-action and oppression, or of wild revolution 
—without flinching. From Germany, from France, from within our 
own islands, he will have to contend—and perhaps at the same moment 
—against the influences of bigoted reaction and mad anarchism. 
He must be strong enough to resist the Court, and this even Mr. 
Gladstone has not always been; and he must have will enough 
without panic and without fear, if need be—and I fear it will 
be—to confront and stay the people. And he must be able to do 
this last, leaving them fullest liberty of tongue and pen. When 
Emperor William dies; when, like a New Zealand eruption, the long 
pent-up German social volcano bursts, and the ‘blood and iron”’ 
sustained empire quakes and rends itself, it will need a cool head 
and strong will here for our Radical leader. Reaction might bring 
revolt: any effort at revolution would certainly create and even excuse 
reaction. Our people of the middle classes desire progress, but they 
not unnaturally fear turmoil. The old aristocracy, still strong in its 
landed wealth, is almost shattered in its feudal influence; it had 
serious hurt in 1832, in 1867, in the Irish Land Bills, in the re- 
forms of 1884-5, and the injury to its influence grows; it was and is 
challenged by the Crofters, and it will have to struggle with the 
Highland farmers. The Radical leader must not attack too fiercely, 
nor stay too tamely; he must be wise enough to gather into the ranks 
of those he leads the best leaven of the truest Whigs—we need their 
brains and official training; the most thoughtful of those connected 
with our industrial enterprises—we need their steadiness to calm our 
more fiery ones. He must be sturdy enough in his programme to 
compel the respect of the masses of the people; he must be firm 
enough to restrain those who, when they are hungry or hasty, are not 
always tender or considerate even to their own friends. And such a 
Radical leader must be one of huge ambition—not simply to wield 
power during life, but ambitious that the record of his leadership 
may be unstained with human blood or attaint of popular liberty. 
He must play for more than Court favor, or for the popular cheers 
which, dying away, leave faint echo even in the ears of the one for 
whom they were shouted. 
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At one time—Sir Charles Dilke having made shipwreck—it seemed 
clear that in default of a better man Mr. Chamberlain was to be the 
accepted Radical leader so soon, at any rate, as Mr. Gladstone grew 
weary. In the autumn of 1885 his attitude—in advance of the Mid- 
lothian programme, in open and undisguised hostility to Lord Hart- 
ington and to Mr. Goschen, in friendly companionship with Mr. John 
Morley—was that of an aspirant to Radical command. The bitter and 
even coarse conflict of words after the riotous Conservative meeting at 
Birmingham, seemed to have erected a very sufficient and permanent 
barrier between Mr. Chamberlain and those who deliberately charged 
him with procuring and knowingly using untruthful affidavits. For him 
the Irish question apparently presented no serious difficulty; his policy 
seemed to invite united action of the British and Irish democracies. 
The views in ‘‘The Radical Programme”’, prefaced from Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s own pen, seemed to promise the destruction of the Castlo 
system of centralised stagnation, and the largest development of local 
self-government consistent with the maintenance of the empire. The 
introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for the better government of 
Ireland, and the resulting political cleavages, have for the moment, 
at any rate, shattered the standing ground on which Mr. Chamberlain 
seemed most firm. The Birmingham Caucus has turned on its keeper, 
Scotch and English Liberals are angry, Radicals are aghast, and 
Trish Nationalists are furious. Whether Mr. Chamberlain can regain 
his old position amongst Radicals, or whether he will try to regain it, 
are questions to which I only venture the comment rather than reply, 
that Mr. Chamberlain has purposely placed grave obstacles in his own 
path if he desires to retrace the last nine months. I should, however, 
sincerely regret if his great business capacity, his undoubted ability 
and strength, were finally lost to the Radical cause, and even yet 
venture the hope that he may occupy a front-rank place in the Radical 
ranks. And I hope this the more because men are so few who have 


achieved as much in and out of office as Joseph Chamberlain has 
already achieved. 





If Radicalism could be led as an essay might be written, then John 
Morley might be a leader of Radicals. If men were pens, he might be 
trusted to handle them. But he is greater on paper than in practice, 
firmer in theory than in conduct, happier in his well-turned sentences 
against all compromises than in the battle of life, where he compromises 
much. He is a finer essayist than he is a minister: a greater master 
of words with his pen than of men with his tongue. 
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It may be urged that it is perhaps too early to talk of leadership 
for the Radicals, that the party should be big before it requires a 
great leader. In Parliament it may be said that the Radicals do not 
yet even meet together to plan or consult, and that their Radicalism is 
more a phrase than a principle. A few of them belong to one league, 
a few more to another, but they do not, even whilst Parliament is 
sitting, gather in one room so often as once a week to note the 
changes on the political horizon, or to mark their line of duty or action 
on the questions to be dealt with during the Session. They are a 
handful of guerillas without unity of purpose or cohesion of interests: 
is it worth any one’s while to lead them? I answer that if this be true 
now, it will not be true very long. The force of events will compel 
a Radical party inside the House of Commons. 

Tho Tories are breaking away from their old moorings, and as they 
drift they clutch wildly at new practices if not at new principles. The 
Salvation Army wing of Conservatism has, half in jest half in earnest, 
christened itself Tory-democracy. The masses crowded in the gallery 
of the political theatre have votes, and the new actors on the Treasury 
Bench play a little more to the gallery than they needed to in the era 
before household suffrage. The old Conservative country gentlemen 
do not quite like this new-fangled fashion, but Disraeli taught them 
how to pass bad money, and it is clearly more profitable, if place and 
power be profit, to trade in diluted Tory-democracy, than in unadulter- 
ated Jemmy Lowtherism. Even Henry Chaplin dare not frown too 
openly on those who jest with his dearest prejudices. The Whigs are 
haughtily indignant, but in the Commons they are now so few that 
they are almost powerless, and the moderate respectable Liberals who, 
being Radical during an election struggle and until the poll, then went 
with “the party ” during the seven years’ tenure, now find that the 
Whigs have ceased to be safe leaders, or to furnish sure anchorage. 
And political parties are rapidly remoulding and recasting; political 
lines are being redrawn; and it is now that the national party, the 
democratic party, the Radical party, needs a leader far-seeing enough 
to form them into rank, able enough to gather them into battle array, 
wise enough to compel reform, and to hinder alike reaction and 


revolution. Crrarites BrapLavcn. 
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A Sechenve of Caxation. 
(A Paper read at the Fabian Society’s Conferenec, June, 1886.) 
aerate ieee 


Pernars the fairest general statement of the deliberations of this 
Conference thus far would be that it has elicited a widespread con- 
viction of the need for the acquisition by the State, first, of the land 
of the country, and, second, of some other sources of undue emolu- 
ment to individuals. Some believers in land nationalisation may be 
averse to any nationalisation of capital whatever; and the rest of us 
may be at issue—though on that there has been no attempt at an under- 
standing—as to how the latter undertaking should proceed; but at 
least a large amount of opinion coincides under these general heads. 
Now, what I want to urge is that reformers of both parties may and 
ought to co-operate with the Radical party in general for the attain- 
ment of these and cognate ends by the application of a scientific 
method to the colossal machinery of taxation which lies ready to our 
hands, and which, it has to be remembered, is of necessity always 
being misused while we do not take care that it is properly used. 


This, of course, amounts to urging political action on Socialists ; 
and speaking as a believer in ultimate Socialism, and a convinced 
unbeliever in the gospel of competition, I urge such action with all 
possible earnestness. If we turn aside from the too familiar and 
extremely facile task of attacking the ethics of commercialism, and 
from triumphant declamation about the rights of labor and surplus 
value, so-called, we discover that we are members of a nation which is 
in large part sunk in the most degrading royalism; which is ignobly 
subservient to caste superstitions; which cherishes a thousand mean 
ideals; which in matters of morals and religion is perhaps the most 
hypocritical on the globe; and which is so far from even dreaming of 
the Socialist federation of the world that the most of us are not even 
educated up to the point of freely making room for each other in a ’bus. 
That this world of unreason and baseness, this consensus of crude 
selfishness and low aspiration, can speedily be regenerated by the 
mere preaching of the pure word of Socialism—this is to me as utterly 
incredible as Fourier’s predicted transformation of the ocean into a 
sea of lemonade, with tame whales hauling the ships. It is nigh two 
hundred and fifty years since a considerable body of high-minded 
Englishmen fancied they could make England a Republic. If I 
thought Englishmen were to-day rational enough even for that 
essentially trifling political reform, I should be very much more 
hopeful about deeper changes. 

We must take the small steps and abolish the surface evils before 
we can proceed to place society on a totally new basis. Now what are 
the small steps and the surface evils, comparatively speaking, in our 
social polity? We are a nation eagerly interested in political matters ; 
and it is perfectly certain that for many years to come the vast 
majority will remain thus deeply absorbed. What ought they to be 
doing the while? It is the hope of advanced Radicals that they will 
be doing much to modify the relations of classes among us—so much 
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that by this poiitical action alone one class—the purely idle rich—will 
be gradually eliminated. Now, the gist of the process of elimination 
will lie in the methodical taxing of the nation’s wealth to meet the 
nation’s burdens. To begin with, the ever-recurring commercial 
struggles of the people are carried on under the monstrous burden of 
a debt which alone represents the maintenance in idleness of a consider- 
able section of the upper classes. The statesman who is the hero of 
the hour has left that debt very much as he found it; and that fact 
alone is sufficiently significant of the immense difficulty there is in 
even making the political progress desired by Radicals. It will be 
time enough to talk exultingly of Radical Governments and Radical 
statesmen when the country gets one really Radical Budget. That 
pheenomenon has yet to be seen. Some Socialists are so inconsequent 
as to argue that because political progress is seen to be thus slow, we 
ought to give up striving for it and proceed to remodel everything off- 
hand; which is something like saying that because you find you cannot 
vault a six-foot gate you will undertake to run to the top of Mount 
Everest. Mount Everest happens to be on the other side of the gate. 
The removal of the National Debt is the indispensable first step to a 
sound national economic system. Its simple removal will place the 
industry of the country in a substantially better position, always pro- 
vided, of course, that advancing population does not swallow up the 
gain ; for the force of population, if it continues to operate blindly, 
will assuredly wreck and frustrate every scheme of reform dealing 
with the interests of the nation at large. 

But the machinery which is employed to remove the national debt 
will clearly be efficacious for other work, and will invite and positively 
involve other undertakings in national finance. To remove the debt 
with something like the rapidity which may justly and reasonably be 
required, we should have to institute a scheme of taxation that would 
greatly increase the annual revenne. Of that scheme a main feature 
must be a graduated income-tax. That project, which so many upper- 
class people, and even some economists, are found denouncing as pure 
robbery, is demonstrably the strictly logical outcome of the canons of 
taxation laid down by Adam Smith, a hundred years ago, and since 
professedly accepted by almost all writers on the subject. ‘The first 
and most important of Smith’s Four Canons of Taxation is this :— 
‘** The subjects of every state ought to contribute to the support of the 
government, as nearly as possible, in proportion to their respective 
abilities; that is,’—he goes on, watering his definition down in an 
unfortunate way—‘‘in proportion to the revenue which they respec- 
tively enjoy under the protection of the State”. Now it is perfectly 
clear that so long as a large part of the revenue is raised by means of 
indirect taxation, this canon is grossly violated. What we do is first 
to exact a large contribution to the revenue from all classes promis- 
cuously in the shape of certain taxes on commodities; the nature of 
these taxes, however, being such that the poor must necessarily pay a 
far greater proportion of them, relatively to their means, than the rich ; 
and then we pretend to levy a tax on incomes above a certain figure 
in proportion to their amount. Yet even this tax is adjusted not on 
the principle of ‘equality of sacrifice”, as Mill put it, or on the 
principle f making each contribute according to his ability, as Smith 
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put it, but on the delusive pretext of making each pay the same 
fraction of each money unit of his income above a certain amount. 
Here there is, indeed, an appearance of proportion to revenue; but 
clearly no proportion to men’s “respective ability” to bear the tax. 
If even this tax were systematically levied, and made the sole source 
of revenue, the arrangement would be fairer than that we have; but 
it remains in the anomalous position of a revenue stop-gap, chiefly 
serviceable for meeting suddenly incurred liabilities in the pursuit of 
international burglary—a pursuit carried on by this country with such 
entire lack of profit to itself as almost to savor more of Quixotism than 
of crime. If the income-tax is justifiable at all as it stands, it ought 
to at least bear the whole expense of our international functions as an 
empire. One of Mr. Gladstone’s most memorable performances as a 
statesman, some of us think, is his proposal to abolish the income-tax 
altogether. I venture to think most Radicals are now agreed that 
that was a grossly unwise project. Instead of abolishing it, they are 
determined to make it far more thorough, far more efficient. 

The income-tax, then, will have to be graduated—that is, as 
incomes rise above a certain sum—say, a thousand pounds—they will 
have to be taxed at a progressively higher rate per money unit, the 
man with £50,000 a year paying a good deal more in the pound than 
the man with £500. The justice of such an arrangement is so obvious 
as to have been admitted even by members of the aristocracy. But 
one does not hope to substitute direct for indirect taxation all at once 
(though it is intensely desirable that we should soon abandon the 
disgraceful practice of raising millions of revenue by exploiting the 
vice of our drunkards); and, further, one does not reduce all taxation 
to the principle of the income-tax. After the simple and primary 
principle of approximate equality of sacrifice is recognised, a further 
canon forces itself on our attention. The political morality of to-day 
—as our Conference discussions show—is gradually assimilating the 
principle that the members of a society have a further mutual 
responsibility than that of equitably contributing out of what wealth 
they chance to enjoy to the nation’s expenses. They have to give 
some account of how they came by their wealth. And it is only a 
temperate and considerate expression of this growing feeling that 
wealth ought not to be enjoyed without exertion, to say that certain 
forms of income should be taxed at a special rate, as compared with 
others, this special taxation to be likewise graduated. Here our 
friends the rent appropriators anticipate us. They propose to absorb 
all so-called ‘economic’? or competition rent, as representing the 
unearned yield of the soil; leaving all other forms of income free. 
But it is crudely bad economics, and very short-sighted politics, to 
reduce taxation to rent. In the first place there is positively no 
means of distinguishing how far the rent of farms in general is due to 
quite recent improvements of the soil; and if you are to confiscate 
rent arising expressly out of labor and investment of capital you 
cannot decently stop with the landed capitalist. In the second place, 
many men of special gifts are in precisely the same economic position 
as the landlord. The popular painter, the famous surgeon, the adored 
music-hall singer, and the successful barrister — all these secure 
monopoly returns, and surely ought to be taxed somehow. But that 
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is not all. The really valid argument against the landlord is that 
as a rule he obtains an income by no exertion of his own; and that he 
is always pocketing an unearned increment arising out of the general 
progress of the nation. But in this matter of idle living on the labor 
of others the landlord is potentially not the worst specimen at all. 
He is not the true type. He may, and frequently does, do service 
as a land overseer. The true type of the do-nothing is the man who 
entirely and idly lives on dividends; and there is no sort of ethical 
or economic argument which will justify absolute rent appropriation 
that will not equally justify appropriation of dividends, whether on 
consols, or on railway, bank, insurance, gas, water, and other stocks. 
And yet further, as one has always to remind the rent appropriators, 
while they are insisting that the original and indestructible powers 
of the soil ought not to be private property, they are proposing to 
permit continuance of private property in the immense amount of 
irreplaceable wealth abstracted from the soil in the shape of metals 
and stone, to say nothing of the constant destruction of coal, which 
is a sheer deduction from the land. 

Well, there is a means of reconciling these doctrines. On the 
principle of specially taxing idle living, let us proceed as soon as may 
be to specially tax agricultural rent and ground rent, as being forms 
of emolument always tending to increase, irrespective of any effort on 
the part of the receiver. But let usat the same time place a special tax 
on all other ascertainable forms of idle living, beginning with the holders 
of consols themselves, and proceeding methodically through all forms of 
mere interest on mere investment; and let us all the while maintain equity 
by levying a normal income-tax on all the remaining forms of income; 
each form of tax, the special and the normal, being adjusted on a 
graduated scale. There would still remain two matters to be attended 
to. First, the taxation of inheritances and bequests, real and personal, 
should be carried out more rigorously, more systematically, and more 
effectively, than has yet been done; second, in so far as landowners retain 
land in an uncultivated state, either for purposes of personal enjoy- 
ment or financial speculation, and are in this respect not amenable 
either to a rent tax or an income-tax, they ought clearly to be taxed 
on such idle land at a special rate, adjustable by the revenue authori- 
ties in each case on its merits. This, I think, would in itself serve the 
purpose indicated by Mr. Bradlaugh’s Land Bill in a manner prefer- 
able to that there suggested, since it need not force waste land into 
undesirable cultivation, and would be a most efficient means of making 
idle riches contribute to national purposes. Now, if this taxation 
policy, or anything like it, be pressed forward to consummation by the 
democracy, it is plain that a perfectly new problem will arise in our 
State finance. Instead of asking, How are we to raise enough revenue? 
we shall be asking, How are we to apply the surplus revenue we have 
raised? Hitherto a surplus has meant some remission of taxation ; 
but the new principle excludes such remission, at least till the national 
debt is got rid of. The principle is that this national obligation ought 
to be met by equal sacrifice all round and got rid of, seeing that its 
continuance plainly means the prolonged imposition of it solely on the 
industrial classes, who did nothing to incur it. Their labor provides 
the yearly tribute, and while their labor must in reality also provide 
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for the payment of the principal, the advantage of such payment, if 
speedily effected, is that they will be taxed at least no more than at 
present, and that the tribute will be extinguished. And here comes 
in the opportunity of the practical Socialist. Once you have set your 
machinery of scientific taxation at work to clear off your debt and 
re-adjust other national burdens, you are far on the way to employing 
the nation’s resources in a positive and energetic fashion for the 
nation’s direct gain. When your debt is paid off, you will be ina 
position to proceed confidently, not only to the nationalisation of land, 
but to the nationalisation of railways, of waterworks, of gas-works, of 
tramway systems, and so forth; and as you successively nationalise 
these, with your revenue at your back, you will be gradually elimina- 
ting the great bulk of the sources of idle living; eliminating at the 
same time, of course, the sources of your special revenue from the idle 
classes, but also multiplying your resources of normal income, and 
constantly increasing the normal share of wealth throughout the 
population. 

And by the time you have nationalised or municipalised—for the 
method may be largely municipal—land and railways and gas- and 
water-works, the co-operator, I fancy, will have something to say— 
nay, will have said and done great things—in the matter of the 
organisation of industry. If he to-day polls a tenth of the population, 
he will assuredly then poll several tenths more. Even now, he is 
clearly on his way to add co-operative non-competitive production to 
co-operative non-competitive distribution; and that, let fanatics say 
what they please, is a great part of practical Socialism. Thus the 
Socialist ideal will have been approached by methods which incur 
none of the just and unanswerable objections elicited by all proposals 
to socialise industry by d priori methods at one stroke. This sketch 
of democratic policy, I freely concede, may be criticised as seeming to 
make too light of the difficulties in the way. But on that view the 
mere cut-and-dry statement of Socialist ethics and abstract economics 
cannot even be credited with recognising that difficulties exist, or 
with perceiving the organic nature of social progress. And I appeal 
to Socialists to grapple with these difficulties and with that study, 
instead of eloquently but idly insisting on the desirableness of leaping 
into pure felicity at once. If modern historical and biological science 
is not a vast delusion, all human progress is a continuous thing. In 
the politics of our own time, Whiggism, Liberalism, and Radicalism 
have been organically related to each other, each phase of growth 
arising gradually out of its predecessor. Socialism, as a form of 
political activity, must needs have some heredity; and, like Radicalism, 
can only come to ripe strength after the development of the prior 
type. To my mind, Radicalism carries Socialism in germ as Whiggism 
carried Radicalism; and those Socialists who refuse to recognise any 
such dependence on the past, any such natural order of progress, will, 
I greatly fear, only doom their particular movement to impotence and 
premature extinction. Joun Roserrson. 
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Radicalism and Locialism, 
—_——_—+>__— 


Amone the various features of public life in England at the present 
time there is none which appears to me to be more regrettable, or more 
fruitful of evil consequences in the near future, than the antagonism 
between Radicalism and Socialism—or rather between Radicals and 
Socialists—which is so strongly marked on the platform and in the 
press. As a Socialist, it is with much regret that I am forced to 
acknowlege that the first provocation came from the Socialist side, and 
that it was the uncalled-for and unscrupulous abuse poured out on 
Radical leaders and workers which stirred up the anger of the 
Radicals, and caused reprisals as bitter as the attacks. The taunts 
and sneers levelled at working men’s Radical organisations; the 
description of some of their most active and trusted officials as ‘‘fifth- 
rate political hacks’’; the insolent contempt expressed by bran-new 
“leaders” for men who had been toiling for the popular cause for 
more years of service than they could themselves count months; all 
these things alienated the more self-reliant and thoughtful of the 
workers, and made them look with coldness, deeply tinged with 
dislike, on any idea which was presented to them under the guise of 
Socialism. The whole mischief has been done by a very small and 
very narrow-minded clique, the members of which have nothing but 
abuse for everyone who does not meekly follow in their wake, and 
who appear to be moved by a furious jealousy against everyone, 
Socialist or non-Socialist, who is able to serve the cause of the workers, 
and is regarded by them with trust and with love. It is time that it 
should be clearly seen that these few Socialists who are constantly 
attacking Radicals speak only for themselves, and not for English 
Socialists in general, but that, on the contrary, most of the latter 
desire earnestly to work with their Radical brethren for all objects 
which both parties regard as desirable; and that while they hold up 
steadily as their object the complete Socialisation of the State, they 
will gladly welcome the companionship of the Radicals over that 
portion of the road which the Radicals are ready to travel. No worse 
mischief can be done to the cause of labor, no more serious harm can be 
done to progress, than by setting Radicals and Socialists in antagonism, 
instead of binding them together; than by putting in opposite camps 
those who ought to be banded against the common foe; than by using 
wild and bitter words to drive apart those whose earnest desire is for the 
common good, and so, by dividing the army of progress, to render it 
easier for the privileged classes to defend their citadel of idleness and 
monopoly. The position that I desire to advance is that Socialism is 
the outcome, the legitimate and necessary outcome, of Radicalism ; 
that the main current of Radical legislation, despite little eddies and 
backwaters, sets towards Socialism; and that just as Evolution, taking 
up the chaos of biological facts, set them forth as an intelligible and 
correlated order, so Socialism, dealing with the chaos of sociological 
facts, brings a unifying principle, which turns Radicalism from a mere 
empirical system into a reasoned, coherent, and scientific whole. 
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Socialism is a far vaster thing than a changed system for the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, great as that economical change 
would be; it means the substitution, as method, of co-operation for 
competition in every department of human life; it means the substitu- 
tion, as aim, of the common good for the personal profit of the 
individual; it means the placing of the production and distribution of 
wealth, as well as of all public affairs in which meu and women are 
associated, under the control of bodies elected by and responsible to 
those who are concerned in them, whether as workers or as citizens, 
instead of leaving them, as so many of them now are, under individual 
authority. 

Now it is impossible to realise what Socialism means, and to study 
the history of our own times with intelligence and insight, without 
recognising the vast revolution which has been going on during the 
present century, and without seeing that the changes which are being 
wrought are on the road of which Socialism is the natural and 
inevitable end. Radical legislation in removing privilege, in placing 
public affairs in the hands of the populace, in assailing landlord 
monopoly, in regulating the relations between employer and employed, 
is penetrated by the Socialistic spirit, and has already leavened the 
community with Socialistic ideas. At the beginning of the century 
there was little Socialism in our legislation ; there was no interference 
on the part of the State between employers and employed, save in the 
way of tying down the employed and of preventing them from asso- 
ciating together for their common good. Of restrictions on the workers 
for the benefit of the fighting classes there had been enough and to 
spare; but of legislation to equalise conditions, to check the strong in his 
oppression of the weak, to utilise the powers arising from the social union 
for the common benefit, of this there had been nothing. All that the 
commercial classes asked for was to be left alone by the State; they 
were willing to destroy laws which favored the landlord interest—as 
the Corn Laws—but they demanded for themselves merely a free 
hand ; strong in their position of advantage, holding in their hands 
the means of subsistence of the population which seethed below them, 
they only required to be left ‘free ” in order to gain their ends; free, 
that was, to use starvation as a whip with which to coerce the workers 
if they turned restive under their burdens, to buy them in the labor- 
market as “hands” to drive their machines, to pile up the riches 
made by the toiling myriads, flinging back to them as “wage” a 
fraction of the wealth they created. There were then no laws to 
regulate the conditions of labor; any man, who had the power to do 
so, might build up a fortune by the overwork of men, women, and 
children. At that time the democracy had no share in the Government ; 
the workers were voiceless in the great Council of England, and were 
therefore wholly at the mercy of their employers. It was not until 
the degradation of the working population, the absolute physical ruin 
of hundreds and of thousands of the people, had become so patent 
that it could no longer be denied, that the State stepped in between 
the employer and the children he was murdering by over-work, and 
limited the hours during which, and the conditions under which, the 
children should be permitted to labor. Since that first interference 
with so-called ‘freedom of contract” there have been many others, 
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some of which touched the ‘Rights of Property”; such as the 
Factory Acts which limited the hours of labor, and insisted on proper 
sanitary conditions, the Shipping, Irish Land, Agricultural Holdings, 
Employer’s Liability, and Education Acts—all cases in which the 
State interfered with individual ‘“ rights” for the sake of effecting the 
common good. Thick-and-thin opponents of Socialism have been 
quick to notice this Socialistic tendency of legislation, since the 
working classes have been able to influence Parliament. The Liberty 
and Property Defence League remarks that ‘every fresh curtailment 
of individual liberty, or substitution of collective for individual action 
in the assumed interest of the community, is a step in the direction of 
State Socialism”, and it issues from time a list of the proposed 
measures which tend in this direction. Lord Pembroke complains 
that “ Land Acts, Shipping Acts, Education Acts, Factory and Work- 
shops Acts, Water Company Acts, and all the rest of them”, are 
regarded ‘‘ as exceptions that are justified by the circumstances of the 
particular case’ by people who are not Socialists, whereas ‘‘ each one 
that is added to the list weakens popular belief in the principles of 
freedom, and inclines it towards those of Socialism”. Lord Wemyss, 
in a speech delivered in the House of Lords on July 31st, 1885, 
enumerated seven Acts and eight Bills between 1870 and 1885 that 
assumed ‘the right of the State to regulate the management of or to 
confiscate real property—steps in the direction of substituting ‘land 
nationalisation” for individual ownership; there were four Bills 
affecting corporate bodies in 1885, two of which dealt with Water 
Companies, and were ‘attempts to subject the chartered rights of 
private enterprise in water supply to municipal monopolies, by first 
reducing the value of the companies’ property by harassing legisla- 
tion” ; then nine Acts affecting ships, and six affecting mines, which 
regulated ‘private enterprise and individual management’; nine 
Acts and three Bills regulating manufactures and trades, and six 
Railway Acts”’, encroachments by the Board of Trade upon the self- 
government of private enterprise in railways’’. Passing over twenty 
Acts and six Bills about the Liquor Traffic, we come to sixteen Acts 
and three Bills which ‘‘ embody the principle that it is the duty of the 
State to provide dwellings, private gardens, and other conveniences for 
the working classes, and assume its right to appropriate land for these 
purposes”. Then thirteen Acts and four Bills on Education and 
Recreation, many of which “ provide those things that ought to be left 
to the instincts and affections of the parents”. ‘While on the 
Continent”, said Lord Wemyss, “people are thinking and vaporing 
about Socialism, we in this country are adopting it in our legislation. 
Louise Michel, the French Communist, epitomised the matter very 
effectively when she said ‘that whereas in France Socialists stand in 
the dock, in England they sit in the House of Commons’”. Herbert 
Spencer in his ‘‘ Man versus the State” summarises the legislation of 
the last twenty-five years, in order to show the increase of State 
interference which has taken place ‘during periods of Liberal 
ascendancy”. Despite its length, I quote it here, so important is the 
testimony borne in it to the soundness of my position :— 

‘To bring the illustrations within compass, let us commence with 1860, 
under the second administration of Lord Palmerston. In that year the 
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restrictions of the Factories Act were extended to bleaching and dyeing 
works; authority was given to provide analysts of food and drink, to be 
paid out of local rates; there was an Act providing for inspection of gas- 
works, as well as for fixing quality of gas and limiting price; there was the 
Act which, in addition to further mine inspection, made it penal to employ 
boys under twelve not attending school, and unable to read and write. In 
1861 occurred an extension of the compulsory provisions of the Factories 
Act to lace-works ; power was given to poor-law guardians, etc., to enforce 
vaccination; local boards were authorised to fix rates of hire—horses, 
ponies, mules, asses, and boats—and certain locally-formed bodies had given 
to them powers of taxing the locality for rural drainage and irrigation 
works, and for supplying water to cattle. In 1862 an Act was passed for 
restricting the employment of women and children in open-air bleaching ; 
and an Act for making illegal a coal-mine with a single shaft, or with shafts 
separated by less than a specified space, as well as an Act giving the Council 
of Medical Education the exclusive right to publish a Pharmacopoeia, the 
price of which is to be fixed by the Treasury. In 1863 came the extension 
of compulsory vaccination to Scotland, and also to Ireland; there came the 
empowering of certain boards to borrow money repayable from the local 
rates, to employ and pay those out of work; there came the authorising of 
town authorities to take possession of neglected ornamental spaces, and 
rate the inhabitants for their support; there came the Bakehouses Regu- 
lation Act, which, besides specifying minimum age of employees occupied 
between certain hours, prescribed pericdical lime-washing, three coats of paint 
when painted, and cleaning with hot water and soap at least once in six 
months; and there came also an Act giving a magistrate authority to decide 
on the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of food brought before him by 
an inspector. Of compulsory legislation dating from 1864, may be named 
an extension of the Factories Act to various additional trades, including 
regulations for cleansing and ventilation, and specifying of certain employees 
in match-works, that they might not take meals on the premises, except in 
the wood-cutting places. Also, there were passed a Chimney-Sweepers Act; 
an Act for further regulating the sale of beer in Ireland; an Act for com- 
pulsory testing of cables and anchors; an Act extending the Public Works 
Act of 1863, and the Contagious Diseases Act, which last gave the police, in 
specified places, powers which, in respect of certain classes of women, 
abolished sundry of those safeguards to individual freedom established in 
past times. The year 1865 witnessed further provision for the reception 
and temporary relief of wanderers at the cost of ratepayers ; another public- 
house closing Act; and an Act making compulsory regulations for extin- 
guishing fires in London. Then, under the ministry of Lord John Russell 
in 1866, have to be named an Act to regulate cattle-sheds, etc., in Scotland, 
giving local authorities powers to inspect sanitary conditions, and fix the 
numbers of cattle ; an Act forcing hop-growers to label their bags with the 
year and place of growth, and the true weight, and giving police powers of 
search; an Act to facilitate the building of lodging-houses in Ireland, and 
providing for regulation of the inmates; a Public Health Act, under which 
there is registration of lodging-houses and limitation of occupants, with 
inspection and directions for lime-washing, etc., and a Public Libraries Act, 
giving local powers by which a majority can tax a minority for their 
books. 

‘Passing now to the legislation under the first ministry of Mr. 
Gladstone, we have, in 1869, the establishment of State telegraphy with 
the accompanying interdict on telegraphing through any other agency ; 
we have the empowering a Secretary of State to regulate hired conveyances 
in London; we have further and more stringent regulations to prevent 
cattle diseases from spreading, another Beer-house Regulation Act, and a 
Sea Birds Preservaticn Act (ensuring greater mortality of fish). In 1870 
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we had a law authorising the Board of Public Works to make advances 
for landlords’ improvements and for purchase by tenants; we have the 
Act, which enables the Education Department to form school boards which 
shall purchase sites for schools, and may provide free schools supported by 
local rates, and enabling school-boards to pay a child’s fees; to compel 
parents to send their children, etc., etc.; we have a further Factories and 
Workshops Act, making, among other restrictions, some on the employment 
of women and children in fruit-preserving and fish-curing works. In 1871 
we meet with an amended Merchant Shipping Act, directing officers of the 
Board of Trade to record the draught of sea-going vessels leaving port ; 
there is another Factory and Workshops Act, making further restrictions; 
there is a Pedlar’s Act, inflicting penalties for hawking without a certificate, 
and limiting the district within which the certificate holds, as well as giving 
the police power to search pedlars’ packs; and there are further measures 
for enforcing vaccination. The year 1872 had, among other Acts, one which 
makes it illegal to take for hire more than one child to nurse, unless in a 
house registered by the authorities, who prescribe the number of infants to 
be received ; it had a Licensing Act, interdicting sale of spirits to those 
apparently under sixteen; and it had another Merchant Shipping Act, 
establishing an annual survey of passenger steamers. Then, in 1873, was 
passed the Agricultural Children’s Act, which makes it penal for a farmer 
to employ a child who has neither certificate of elementary education nor of 
certain prescribed school-attendances, and there was passed a Merchant 
Shipping Act, requiring on each vessel a scale showing draught, and giving 
the Board of Trade power to fix the numbers of boats and life-saving 
appliances to be carried out. 

“Turn now to Liberal law-making under the present Ministry. We 
have, in 1880, a law which forbids conditional advance-notes in payment 
of sailors’ wages; also a law which dictates certain arrangements for the 
safe carriage of grain cargoes; also a law increasing local coercion over 
parents to send their children to school. In 1881 comes legislation to 
prevent trawling over clam-beds and bait-beds, and an interdict making it 
impossible to buy a glass of beer on Sunday in Wales. In 1882 the Board 
of Trade was authorised to grant licences to generate and sell electricity, 
and municipal bodies were enabled to levy rates for electric-lighting; 
further, exactions from rate-payers were authorised for facilitating more 
accessible baths and washhouses, and local authorities were empowered to 
make bye-laws for securing the decent lodging of persons engaged in 
picking fruit and vegetables. Of such legislation during 1883 may be 
named the Cheap Trains Act, which, partly by taxing the nation to the 
extent of £100,000 a year (in the shape of relinquished passenger duty), and 
partly at the cost of railway proprietors, still further cheapens travelling 
for workmen; the Board of Trade, through the Railway Commissioners, 
being empowered to ensure sufficiently good and frequent accommodation. 
Again, there is the Act which, under penalty of £10 for disobedience, 
forbids the payment of wages to workmen at or within public-houses; 
there is another Factory and Workshops Act, commanding inspection of 
white-lead works (to see that they are provided with overalls, respirators, 
baths, acidulated drinks, etc.) and of bake-houses, regulating times of em- 
ployment of both, and prescribing in detail some constructions for the last, 
which are to be kept in a condition satisfactory to the inspectors” (pp. 9-12). 

After carefully following out the results of this policy, Herbert 
Spencer asks whither these changes “ with the accompanying current 
of ideas”? are carrying us, and he finally answers: ‘‘ Thus influences 
of various kinds conspire to increase corporate action and decrease 
individual action. And the change is being on all sides aided by 
schemers, each of whom thinks only of his pet project, and not at all 
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of the general reorganisation which his, joined with others such, are 
working out. It is said that the French Revolution devoured its 
own children. Here an analogous catastrophe seems not unlikely. 
The numerous Socialistic changes made by Act of Parliament, joined 
with the numerous others presently to be made, will by-and-bye be 
merged in State Socialism—swallowed in the vast wave which they 
have little by little raised”’ (pp. 26, 33, 34). 

Now in all these separate steps towards Socialism, Radicals have 
advocated the particular measure on the ground of its individual 
usefulness, but they have not grasped the underlying tendency of the 
whole body of allied changes. The main difference between Radicals 
and Socialists in dealing with these practical questions is that 
Radicals take the steps towards Socialism without recognising whither 
they are going; while the Socialists see the goal as well as the 
steps, and recognise the general tendency of legislation as well as 
the separate Acts of Parliament. They have risen from empiricism 
to science. But in this difference lies no reason for quarrel, no 
cause for antagonism. There is, however, a cause of disagreement 
that might well arise between Radicals and Socialists as politicians, 
due to the fact that Socialists scrutinise the tendency of legislation as 
well as its immediate results. For instance peasant proprietorship, 
as distinguished from peasant tenancy, of land has many advocates 
among Radicals; to any legislation in this direction Socialists would 
offer an uncompromising resistance, as being retrograde in ten- 
dency, and as increasing the difficulty of bringing all land under the 
control of the community. But such disagreement on an isolated 
measure would not prevent full and cordial co-operation in matters 
on which both parties were agreed. And in order to dispose Radicals 
to such co-operation I point them to the legislation of our own genera- 
tion, and I challenge them to disprove the assertion that this body of 
legislation tends to substitute collective control for. individual inde- 
pendence, to limit private rights of property, to interfere in the name 
of the community between employer and employed, between parent 
and child, and to take over important branches of national enterprise 
into the hands of the State. 

It is not only in legislation that the spirit of Socialism is making 
itself felt, but we see it again in the growing inclination of munici- 
palities to extend the sphere of their activity, and to undertake the 
supply of important necessaries of life over the district they are elected 
to administer. The substitution of Socialism for individualism in 
matters affecting the citizens of any locality, is the substitution of the 
action of an elected body for private enterprise in supplying the wants 
of the community, and the consequent regarding of all excess of receipts 
over expenditure as being funds belonging to the community, and not 
to the individuals who have superintended the business out of which 
they may have arisen. I may take as a convenient illustration of the 
change from individualism to Socialism in the supply of one necessary 
of life, the methods in which a community may obtain its water. Each 
might buy as much water as he wanted from a private trader ata 
charge fixed by competition; or he might sink a well in his own back 
garden, and if he were very energetic and enterprising he might sink 
it deeper than the wells of his neighbors, and so obtain more water than 
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he wanted for his own use, while their wells ran dry ; in either of these 
cases, the water-supply of the town would be left to individual enter- 
prise. Another individualistic method would consist in a body of men 
voluntarily associating themselves into a company for the supply of 
water; such a company would obtain an Act of Parliament giving it 
certain rights and privileges, and would levy a water-rate on the 
inhabitants of the district it supplied; the profits made would be 
pocketed by the company, and divided among the shareholders. But 
the water supply might be undertaken by the municipality, elected by 
the community ; the rate would then be fixed at a figure estimated to 
cover the cost, and if any profit should arise the profit would go into 
the town exchequer, and would be used for the benefit of the commu- 
nity. This would be Socialism, applied to the supply of water. Some 
few towns have already taken this step, and have found as result that 
the water-supply is better and cheaper when controlled by the munici- 
pality than when managed for the profit of individuals. The supply 
of gas, again, is being undertaken by several municipalities with very 
satisfactory results. In some cases gas is supplied at a cheaper rate 
than when it was in the hands of a private company, and at the same 
time there has been an excess of receipts over expenditure which has 
gone to the lessening of the rates. So blind are many to the real 
character of the changes taking place before their eyes, that while they 
would denounce the supply of milk or bread by the municipality as 
sheer Socialism, they regard with approval the supply by it of gas and 
water. Really, each such step, placing the distribution of a necessary 
of life in the hands of an elected body, which trades in it for the 
advantage of a community electing it, is a step towards Socialism, 
and this growth of municipal Socialism, fostered and encouraged by 
the Radicals, shows how far unconscious Socialism has spread. It 
has already been proposed that the liquor trade shall be undertaken 
by the municipality, and Mr. Chamberlain has been a warm advocate 
of this (the Gothenburg) scheme. It is not so very far from this to 
the establishment of municipal stores, stores that would soon become 
popular from the purity of their goods and the lowness of their prices, 


Anniz Besant, 
(To be concluded.) 
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Ar no other time of the world’s history has human progress been more 
marked or more decided than during the present century. True, to 
those in the vanguard such progress must in their moments of weak- 
ness constantly appear as slow and disappointing as to those behind 
it seems fast and dangerous. Nevertheless, from the time of the 
American war of Independence, from the date of the French revolu- 
tion, from the days of Voltaire and Paine, the ideas of human rights 
and the practical attainment of human liberties have received an 
acknowledgment and an accomplishment of which the like has never 
before been witnessed. The words ‘‘liberty” and ‘‘freethought” 
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used to be words of reprobation, but to-day the truths contained 
therein receive at least in theory the general recognition of the 
civilised world. It is indeed both amusing and instructive to the 
student to notice how everything adapts itself to the change. No 
sooner is an advance once gained and acknowledged as such than the 
old opposition forces themselves veer round, and even attempt to 
claim it as theirs, in order that by reaping the merit of the old 
advance they may receive fresh strength to repel the new. The forces 
of progress are always young and fresh, whilst those of opposition 
thereto are always dying. The old Toryism prior to the reform of 
1834 is to-day a thing of the past. No one would to-day regard 
increased electoral anomalies as improvements, yet many struggled 
hard enough to maintain them. No one proposes to-day to revert to 
parliamentary pocket-boroughs, yet dire woe was prophesied us on 
their abolition. Old Toryism is dead; it has changed to a self-styled 
“ progressive”? Conservatism, which, trading on popular ignorance, 
will in the most shameless manner claim as its own the reforms of 
Liberalism. Thus have those in temporal power adapted themselves 
to temporal changes. In like manner have those in spiritual power 
adapted themselves to spiritual change. Religion as by law established 
is a hypocrite, and indeed so great a one as even to deceive itself by 
its own hypocrisy; yet like all else it changes according to circum- 
stances. Such a doctrine for instance as that of everlasting damnation 
does not suit the spirit of to-day, consequently the very forces which 
formerly maintained it are to-day concerned to repudiate it; and when 
repudiated they will deny that they ever acknowledged it, just as the 
Conservatism of to-day disclaims the Conservatism of yesterday. 
When as to-day the star of Liberty is in the ascendant, that very 
fraternity which for centuries trod out all such ideas with bitter 
persecution, becomes now its professed worshipper, and even crowns 
the absurd farce by claiming this budding blossom of secular polity 
as its own progeny! 

“We cannot”’, say the orthodox professors, ‘‘ dissociate any period 
of our history from the kindly and beneficial influence of the Church. 
The nation of England has a grand and glorious history, the Church a 
still grander and more glorious one. Everyone who has read history 
will know of her continual efforts to rectify wrong; will know how she 
has been the great pioneer of liberty,” etc., ete.’ 

Robert Taylor indeed wrote truly when he exclaimed: ‘ My 
experience has shown me that there is no wickedness too wicked, no 
villany too villanous, to be resorted to by the religious fiends, our 
tyrants, for the sanctification of their tyranny over us. They lie, they 
perjure, they trick, they catch, and all with such an air of solemn 
gravity as paralyses the power of resistance.” 

There is indeed much truth in the idea of Satan appearing as an 
angel of light. The actual display of the proverbial horns and hoofs 
would frighten those who otherwise are quite content with a devil’s 
policy if only it give itself an angel’s name. When however we come 
across a hypocrite thus clothed, it behoves us to disrobe him as 
speedily and as openly as possible. Thus when the foe and oppressor 





1 Quoted from a speech by the Rev. Mr. Owen at Leicester. 
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of human liberty claims to be the father of that very liberty, 
which it is no longer able to avowedly victimise, those of 
the true household of faith must forthwith hasten to expose 
the swindle. To thoroughly accomplish this in the case of the 
Christian religion, it is necessary to do more than merely cite instances 
of religious tyranny, however forcible or many; for what is easier to 
Christians than to denounce, as indeed they do, and repudiate 
such as the mere failings of individuals? To truly arraign the 
Christian creed, it is necessary to go to its root and to expose 
and disprove the theory on which it rests. Then we may 
justly cite evil practice as the outcome of evil theory; but other- 
wise the practice alone admits of some show of justifiable repudi- 
ation even by the theorists themselves. In the present article I 
shall attempt to show that the fundamental theory of Christianity, 
and therefore its consequent practice, is opposed to all form of human 
liberty ; that it is opposed to the use of reason and exercise of free- 
thought by the individual, just as it is also opposed to the attainment 
of independent democracy by the nation at large. Having, as far as 
space will permit, maintained such positions, I will pass on to contrast 
the moral decrepitude of Christianity, the so-called Religion of 
Divinity, with the moral purity of Secularism, the so-called Religion 
of Humanity. 

To begin with, Christianity preaches faith as independent of, and 
opposed to, our natural reason. Individual freethought is to be sub- 
ordinated to hereditary and accidental belief, of which the principal 
feature is its inordinate conceit. There is no need for examination of 
evidences, since each individual believer has the distinct voice of God 
within him. True, a million others make the very same claim, yet each 
individual believer makes answer to himself: ‘‘Though these many 
millions walk in darkness, yet have I surely the light; though all 
these have inherited false beliefs, yet have I surely the true one ; they 
being wrong should indeed investigate, but I being right have no 
need to, for though ninety-nine in every hundred undoubtedly deceive 
themselves, I am surely the hundredth.”’ With such a one we cannot 
reason. In proportion as any claim direct inspiration from or com- 
munication with the Deity, they set up emotion and sentiment in the 
place of reason, and neither reason nor conscience can permit of any 
rival. True, many Christians will claim that their faith is really based 
on demonstrable evidence, and is as much the product of their free 
thought as Secularism may be of others. But, in the first place, they 
surely overlook that just in proportion as faith is based on satisfactory 
evidence it ceases to be faith, and becomes intellectual conviction. 
Now, in the first place, the Christian who makes such a claim grants 
us all we desire, and therefore ends that part of the controversy in 
our favor—that is to say, he decides against the overwhelming 
majority of Christian authorities for the past eighteen centuries, and 
in favor of the first proposition of modern infidelity ; whilst, in the 
second place, he has in so doing become very unorthodox, for he decides 
not only against all recognised Christian authority, but also against 
Christ himself, and he must explain away Christ’s own words (John 
xx., 29; Mark xvi., 16) without having due authority so to do. Such 
unauthorised explanation constitutes in itself rank rebellion both 
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against Christ and against the Church. But, in the third place, no one 
really supposes that this plea of reasonable faith is anything else than 
a mere theory adopted for the sake of argument. The conscientious 
Christian must, with few exceptions, allow that he has not impartially 
examined the evidences of his belief. And he cannot and dare not do 
so. He is indeed allowed to exercise free thought in other faiths, but 
not in hisown. The Dissenter may wax eloquent over the crimes of 
Episcopalianism, and the Episcopalian may in turn denounce dissent 
and lament the sin of schism. Thus one believer. may indeed criticise 
the belief of another. But let either thus attempt to criticise his own, 
and he will find that Christian freethought is very limited. Others, 
it is true, should enquire because they are wrong, but the true 
believer (whatever sect he may belong to) need not, because he is 
right. This latter point is a—indeed the—matter of faith. If he attempt 
to test this point, then with one voice his spiritual advisers will 
exclaim: ‘“‘Stop, young man; you are treading on dangerous ground”’. 
And let him go yet further, and attempt to examine any of the dogmas 
upon which Christianity rests as a whole, and that cry will become 
intensified. He will be told that heis doing very wrong in stifling 
the voice of God within him. But how, he asks, am I to know that 
it is the voice of God at all? ‘‘Believe, young man, believe.” Then, 
becoming blind himself, he will be admirably fitted to open the eyes 
of others. 

But let not this Christian who has been brought up to Jelieve, 
not to enquire, and who has therefore a pre-conceived faith with which 
to meet the difficulties and contradictions of his creed, think to claim 
the same freedom of thought as is enjoyed by the self-made Atheist. 
To substantiate such claim, he must have subjected his religion to an 
impartial examination without any exercise of faith whatsoever. He 
cannot believe a thing and yet impartially examine it at the same 
time. He cannot, for instance, impartially examine the “evidences” 
of the existence of a God, or of the divinity of Christ, whilst having a 
pre-conceived faith in them, and expecting them to be his judge 
hereafter. To impartially examine the matter, he must give up every- 
thing—God, Christ, Bible, Church and all; and then, having heard 
both sides, if he can conscientiously on reasonable grounds return 
thereto—well and good. Zhen he may talk of Christian freethought, 
but so long as he blindly continues in the mere faith of childhood, so 
long has he not thought for himself. The Christian idea of faith is 
indeed radically and altogether opposed to the exercise of freethought, 
a truth so self-evident that it can only be lost sight of by avoiding 
definitions and bungling ideas. The man who sets out simply for the 
purpose of proving a pre-conceived notion of his own, cannot be intel- 
lectually honest, but to the sincere seeker after truth all truth is 
equally welcome. 

To bring the matter to a point, let us ask: Does the Christian God 
approve of the use of unfettered reason and of individual assertion in 
consequence thereof? ‘That is to say, does he admit the supremacy of 
conscience? If he does, then not only does all the sin and danger of 
Atheism disappear in a twinkling, but a very serious sin will now 
appear on the part of those who dishonor their Maker by placing the 
accidental belief of childhood before the divinely-endowed reason and 
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the divinely-enlightened conscience, whilst if, on the other hand, this 
God is opposed to such honest individual conviction, then, like the 
Eastern despot (from whom the Christian idea of God is derived), he 
is a God not to be worshipped but to be despised. Of course our 
friends will choose the first alternative, and say that God undoubtedly 
means “his own gifts” of reason and conscience to be cultivated. 
Why then does the Christian not obey his God? Why does he so 
cherish the pre-conceived religious notions of childhood? and why so 
scrupulously avoid all infidel literature? Because in his heart of 
hearts the Christian knows, or at any rate feels, firstly, that faith and 
reason do not agree; secondly, that his religion is based on faith ; and 
thirdly, that his faith is a ‘‘delicate plant that won’t bear meddling 
with”. How, with this bias of pre-conceived faith on the one hand 
and general ignorance on the other, the Christian can deem himself 
fitted to conduct philosophical inquiry, is a mystery. Reasonable 
faith indeed! O, Triune God, if indeed you be a God of Truth, of 
Reason, and of Righteousness, then alas, your Christian worshippers 
do you small credit! 

To sum up, the matter as regards the individual stands thus: In 
proportion as his religion is based on mere hereditary faith, in that 
same proportion is it unreasonable and opposed to Freethought, which 
is what the Secularist asserts. On the other hand, in proportion as 
any religion is based on reason, it becomes a fit subject for reasonable 
inquiry and ‘impartial examination”, which is all the Secularist 
desires. 

As Christianity is opposed to individual Freethought, in like 
manner it is opposed to national Freethought. <A religion whose chief 
teaching is self-abnegation and obedience cannot well harmonise with 
the self-assertion of the democrat; and bowing to heavenly potentates 
is well calculated to produce bowing to earthly ones also. It is not 
possible to have two mental masters. Reason and conscience cannot 
rule supreme in one sphere, and yet be subordinate in another. He 
who uses faith in matters religious, will incline to use it also in matters 
political. The Christian who really believes that a God is ordering all 
for the best, can for his own part neither care nor trouble about 
his wrongs here. It is the will of God. A hair of his head may not 
fall except God will it. Then all is necessarily good, and to act as if 
it were not so is to make God a liar. And not content with acting 
thus himself, the sincere Christian will advise others to do likewise, 
bidding them to lay up their treasure in heaven and not on earth, and 
asking them what it shall profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? Now, these doctrines of faith in God 
and of passive resistance to evil, are both in theory and in practice 
utterly opposed to political and social reform, and therefore any 
religion which teaches the same is necessarily opposed to human welfare. 
The Christian belief in a future life forms a great obstacle to present 
reform. The Secularist expects no hereafter, and therefore if good is 
to come to man at all, if justice and peace are ever to prevail, if an 
ideal is ever to be reached, it must for him be here and now: the 
Christian, on the other hand, has his thoughts more fixed on eternity 
than on the present ; indeed he looks on the present as a, humanly 
speaking, hopeless and irzemediable state of evil; therefore those 
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oppressed on earth he consoles with hopes of heaven, and, for the 
present, counsels resignation instead of resistance. In short, the 
whole tendency of Christianity is to ignore temporal evil for the sake 
of eternal gain. Hence few sincere Christians can be earnest demo- 
crats also, but every sincere Secularist is necessarily so. 

That Christianity is opposed to political reform is a truth that we 
see most forcibly illustrated in our national Church. Bishops, whom 
the High Church party call apostles, have almost without exception 
been inveterate opponents to social and political progress and strenuous 
supporters of the Crown. As regards the Church’s practice, let history 
speak ; as regards her theory (which is the point in question), witness 
the following. In the Book of Common Prayer, at the service on the 
20th June, the worship offered to Almighty God runs as follows: 

“We acknowledge with humble and thankful hearts thy great 
goodness to us in setting thy servant our most gracious Queen over 
this Church and nation.” N.B.—The Anglican apostles still thank 
“to order”, as they thanked one day for James II. and the next day 
for William III.! Seriously, however, what have they to thank for, 
except, indeed, their salaries ? 

‘As for her enemies, let them be clothed with shame, but upon 
herself let her crown flourish;” ‘blast the designs and defeat the 
enterprises of all her enemies ”—7.e., those who support democracy as 
against monarchy. 

Again: ‘‘Give us grace to obey her cheerfully and willingly for 
conscience sake ”’—(oh! oh!)—‘‘that neither our sinful passions nor 
_— interests may disappoint her cares for the public weal.” Am 

not justified in calling this ‘‘nonsenical cant ” ? 

But again: ‘Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake, whether it be to the king as supreme”’, etc. ; ‘‘ Honor the 
king ”’, ete., ete. 

If you have an older Prayer Book, you may also read the truly 
democratic services existing (with apostolic authority) in connexion 
with ‘ St. Charles the Martyr’’, etc., even as late as 1859; and finally 
you may digest the following tit-bit, which is s¢i/ in force in the 
Homilies of the Church of England: ‘‘ Even the wicked rulers have 
their power and authority from God. ... . It is an intolerable mad- 
ness and wickedness for subjects to make any murmuring, rebellion, 
resistance, or withstanding, commotion, or insurrection against their 
most dear and most dread sovereign lord the king” (Homilies, pp. 
108, 109, 112, edit. 1850. On Obedience.). ‘‘Such subjects as are 
disobedient or rebellious against their princes disobey God and pro- 


cure their own damnation. .... A rebel is worse than the worst 
prince, and rebéllion worse than the worst government of the worst 
prince that hitherto hath been..... How horrible a sin against 


God and man rebellion is cannot be expressed according unto the 
greatness thereof. For he that nameth rebellion . .. . nameth the 
whole puddle and sink of all sins against God and man” (Jdid., pp. 
551, et seg. Against Rebellion.). 

From which it may be truly inferred that from 1547 down to the 
present day the Anglican apostles have been utterly opposed to demo- 
cracy in all its forms, whilst on the ot hand they may be justly 
suspected of some slight partiality tow the royal patrons who 
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govern and employ them. Not even Rome has ever stooped so low as 
these apostolic servants of the British Crown. 


Apart, however, from these little apostolic failings, and taking 
Christianity as a whole, we find that Christ himself, the Bible, and 
without exception the whole Church—Roman, Greek, and Anglican 
—as well as even many forms of dissent, all teach and recognise the 
same pernicious theories. 


But it is a false moral theory that commands us to obey the king 
for conscience sake (1 Pet. ii., 13; Rom. xiii., 1—5); it is a false 
moral theory that recognises a king at all, let alone honoring and 
obeying him (1 Pet. ii., 17); it isa false moral theory that bids us 
accept evil and submit to tyranny as the will of God (1 Pet. ii., 15, 
19, 20; Rom. xiii., 1, 2,4; Matt. v., 39, etce.); it is a false moral 
theory that neglects this life for a supposed next (Matt. viii., 25—34, 
etc.) ; and it is a false moral theory that prefers belief to reason and 
deprives the individual of his first right of Freethought (John xx., 
29, ete.). In short, the morality that opposes individual Freethought ; 
the morality that adheres to the accidental belief of childhood; the 
morality that condemns political reform; the morality that preaches 
submission to tyranny and passive resistance to evil, is a low and 
inferior morality, unreasonable and unrighteous. Sad indeed might 
we be if we had no better. 


The Secularist is convinced that he has a better. And here, indeed, 
lies the sum of all the difference between the Christian and the 
Secularist. The Secularist is pre-eminently a moralist, and the secret 
of his hatred to the Christian creed is that he looks upon it as serving 
to propagate and sustain an inferior morality. On this point I am 
content to stake the whole question at issue as to the relative merits of 
the two religions, the “divine” and the human. To be brief: 
Secular morality, even in theory, is higher, nobler, and purer than is 
Christian morality, because whilst the Secularist needs no further in- 
ducement to virtue than the simple love of virtue for its own sake, the 
Christian does need such further inducement in the love and favor of 
a personal God, and generally also in the selfish hope of heaven and 
the base fear of hell. But taking even the higher Christian standard, 
which follows virtue and does good for the love of Christ, it is, I con- 
tend, less high, less pure, and less noble than is the Secular standard, 
which practices virtue and charity for the sake only of the inherent 
pleasure which exists in them. The path of virtue is to the Secularist 
no narrow or thorny one; it is the path of reason, which common 
sense prompts him to follow. And with those who can follow virtue 
for its own sake religion becomes unnecessary, and they occupy a far 
higher moral platform than those who need the extra inducement of 
the love of Christ. On this ground, therefore, we class the Secular 
as being a higher and better morality than is the Christian. 


The issue here involved appears indeed so clear that not even 
Christian disingenuity can avail to avoid it. If the Christian asserts 
that in the practice of morality and philanthropy there is not sufficient 
pleasure and good result to make morality worth our while—he thereby 
simply confesses his own ignorance and his own inability to under- 
stand the merit of virtue per se. And since the Secularist can and 
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does understand such merit he therefore exhibits a far truer knowledge 
and a far keener and higher sense of virtue than his Christian 
opponent. If, however, on the other hand the Christian admits such 
propositions, he then admits that which renders his own religion 
superfluous, or which at all events allows of the existence of a true 
Secular religion and a true Secular morality quite apart from and even 
opposed to his own ; and, as I assert, infinitely superior thereto because 
producing the same results (7.¢., the same impulses to do what is 
believed to be right) by calm and natural methods instead of by violent 
and supernatural. If, as a last resource, the Christian, whilst ad- 
mitting the reasonable desirability of virtue, yet contends that human 
nature is too weak and too emotional to act thereon, then again he 
simply confesses his own low moral standing. Speaking for himself 
he has the right to say ‘“‘Z can’t” (which we grant); but speaking for 
others there is neither justice, nor sense, nor truth in saying ‘‘ You 
can’t”? where we in practice show that we can. Perhaps, however, our 
Christian friend will then coolly reply (as I have myself been informed) 
that Secular virtue is but the reflex of Christian, generated, simply 
by emulation on our part! In that case let him point to the connecting 
link that makes the Secular system dependent on the Christian, 
remembering that the very charge we make against his creed is that 
it presents no systematic or reliable morality at all! 


For we contend that Christianity has no fixed standard of 
practical public morality whatever, and challenge believers to adduce 
one. A vague answer such as ‘obedience to the will of God” 
will need some further definition. Nor will the maxim “love thy 
neighbor as thyself” meet the requirements of the case. Loving your 
neighbor as yourself simply and truly means ‘“‘ adapting yourself to 
him ”’—that is to say, seeking his happiness. Now one individual 
can in his immediate circle act on such principles, because being 
acquainted with each friend he is always able to know what will 
please each or what will displease. But the community asa body 
cannot undertake the task of thus actually gratifying individual desire, 
because the mass of human character with which they have to deal is 
of infinitely varied description, and that which gratified one might 
offend a hundred others. In short, individual happiness cannot be 
made the immediate national standard of action, simply because no 
specific definition of happiness can be given. Furthermore, love 
cannot be truly practised until justice exists, and it is a fixed standard 
of justice that we therefore first require, and this we contend Chris- 
tianity cannot produce. 


If now Secularism succeeds, it will have gained a decisive advantage. 
Indeed, if from a purely secular standpoint we can evolve a satisfactory 
moral system, show wherein morality consists, why it is necessary, 
how it originates, what it commands, and why it is expedient to obey 
it; we have then produced that which renders revealed religiv» 
unnecessary. 


It is a truism that needs no more than stating that each and any of 
our individual desires if gratified beyond a certain point will cause 
repression of other desires. The normal use of our faculties brings its 
own pleasures, and the misuse of them its own punishment. The 
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undue gratification of our lower amative desires will ruin our whole 
happiness and bring us to an early grave, and as the libertine thus 
pays the penalty of his indiscretion, so must also the drunkard or the 
quarreller or any and all who attempt to gratify any one desire beyond 
certain normal limits. It is, therefore, plain that for the benefit of all 
a certain limit must be placed on the action of each. And the same 
holds good of our social relations also. If each of us seeks blindly 
naught but his own gratification, everyone will be continually inter- 
fering with and annoying everyone else, and general misery will be 
the unavoidable result of such selfish and foolish policy. But this 
clash of individual desire can only be avoided by a moral limitation 
placed on the liberty of each and all concerned. Then common 
sense advises us to adopt that limitation, seeing that such limitation 
of individual liberty simply exists to secure a liberty which is other- 
wise constantly limited in a far greater and more unpleasant manner 
through mutual aggression and conflict. Individual liberty may be 
well compared to an engine boiler full of steam. The more the boiler 
fills the faster will the machine be driven, and speed being the object 
it is desirable to fill the boiler as much as possible. But once full, 
any attempt to fill it more, so far from increasing speed, will burst the 
machine and ruin everything. Therefore, whilst keeping the boiler as 
full as possible, which is to be desired, a most rigid restraint must be 
placed on any attempt at over-filling, for full made fuller becomes 
empty! In like manner, for the maintenance of individual liberty at 
its greatest possible maximum, such liberty must be limited by the 
like liberty of others, and each individual is bound to morally recognise 
the existence of other beings similarly constituted and having like 
desires and claims as himself. Thus, with the growth of intelligence, 
each must gradually learn that in order to enjoy the maximum of 
liberty, consequent use of faculty, gratification of desire, and resultant 
happiness—which is the end and aim of all—he must place upon his 
liberty a certain limit,—such a limit as will lead others to abstain from 
interference with his sphere of action in consideration of his non- 
interference with theirs. 

And now we may obtain an answer to our inquiries, Wherein does 
morality consist? why is it necessary? how does it originate? what 
does it command ? and why is it expedient to obey it? 

Morality consists in a limit placed on individual liberty. 


It is necessary for the preservation of that very liberty at its greatest 
possible maximum. 


It originates through the clashing of individual desire in the pursuit 
of happiness. 


Jt commands equal liberty for all. 


Lt is expedient to obey it, because it is the only means of ensuring 
and maintaining that liberty of action whereby alone desire can be 
gratified and happiness obtained. 

To recapitulate: Every man possesses certain desires, which he 
is naturally impelled to gratify. Such gratification, however, when 
carried beyond a certain point creates contending interests, producing 
mutual interference and universal misery. To ensure therefore the 
greatest possible amount of gratification for all, it is necessary so to 
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limit the gratification of each as to exclude the mutual interference 
consequent upon the clashing of individual interests. Each individual 
sphere of action must therefore be limited by the like spheres of 
others. In short, to every man is accorded full liberty of action to do 
all that his desires prompt him to do, provided the while that he 
respects the like liberty of others. Here is indeed a definite principle 
for the conduct of government, and a definite moral standard for the 
observance of individuals. 

The above conclusions will be confirmed and corroborated by the 
following analysis. The problem stands thus: Given, an infinity of 
individual desire. To find, means of happiness for all. The solution 
may be obtained thus: Happiness is a state of pleasurable conscious- 
ness; pleasurable consciousness is caused only by pleasurable sensa- 
tion; pleasurable sensation is produced only by means of the reception 
of some agreeable outward impression; all outward impressions are 
received only by means of the exercise of some mental faculty. And 
we can only exercise our faculties in proportion as we have sufficient 


liberty of action so to do. Therefore liberty of action is the first 
essential to happiness. 


To conclude, happiness is to be obtained on this wise; firstly, by 
the application of the moral law by the community to the individual, 
whereby each individual is prevented from aggressing upon or clashing 
with others; secondly, by the application of the same law by the indi- 
vidual to himself, whereby each of his desires may be normally 
gratified without injuring or thwarting other desires; and thirdly, by 
the growth of social and individual sympathy, manifesting itself in 
works of philanthropy and love; the latter development being the 


outcome of the two former, without which it cannot exist, and by 
which it is sustained. 


And now I may claim to have adduced a definite and universal 
moral code derived only from the material facts of present 
existence. If it be true, revealed religion becomes in this life at any 
rate unnecessary, for peace, concord, and happiness can be obtained 
without it. One objection, however, that Christians may make is that 
whilst this is all right in theory, human nature cannot and does not put 
it into practice, and therefore still needs religious help. To this we 
need only reply, “Try it yourself, my friend, and you will soon find 
by personal experience that human nature of itself both can and does 
practise such morality, and thereby obtain the promised happiness 
without religious aid”. The two positions I have in the latter part of 
this paper briefly attempted to maintain are, firstly, that human hap- 
piness can be attained without recourse to alleged revealed religion ; 
and secondly, that in the law of liberty already developed exists a 
perfect moral code derived without God from purely secular data. 


O, seeker after truth, rest assured, where’er thy search may lead 
thee, thou canst not err in seeking. HERBERT CouRTNEY. 
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Che Arrational Rruot. 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
AvutHor or “‘An Unsocran Socranisr’’, Ero. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Earty on Tuesday afternoon, Mrs. Douglas received a visit from the 
Countess of Sunbury and Lady Constance. 

‘And so,” she said, when they had been some time in conversa- 
tion, ‘‘ the prodigal has returned at last. Well, I am very glad of it.” 

“T am glad too, for the sake of this foolish child,” said Lady 
Sunbury. ‘It is not a very brilliant match for her; but he has been 
wonderfully faithful. She has treated him very badly, in my opinion. 
When she sent him away from Sunbury three years ago, I did not 
believe he would ever come back. If he had the least spirit, he 
would not. However, she knew better than I; and now she has said 
yes at last.” 

Lady Constance blushed, as indeed, Mrs. Douglas thought, she 
well might. 

‘“* However,” continued the Countess, “I am glad for Marma- 
duke’s sake. It will be a very good thing for him. He is to have 
Briars, which is a capital farm. Considering that Constance is a 
youngest daughter, her bringing land to her husband is really an 
unprecedented piece of good fortune for him.” 

‘Well, I hope you will make him amends for keeping him waiting 
so long,” said Mrs. Douglas, turning to Constance. ‘‘ When he settles 
down with you, he must be cured of misbehaving like a great boy.” 

“‘T will rule him with a rod of iron,” said Constance. ‘He is 
quite easy to manage.” 

“Dont be too sure of that, my dear,” said Mrs. Douglas. 
‘Even the best of men require a great deal of humoring. There 
is more of give and take, live and let live, in married life than in 
other things. When is it to be?” 

‘Early in spring, I suppose,” said the Countess. ‘‘ Marmaduke is 
clamorous for an early date. I am sure I dont know how we shall 
get ready in the time. But it must be done. I shall miss Constance 
greatly.” 

‘No doubt. Still, you have reason to be proud of your daughters.” 

‘They have all done wonderfully well: 1 cant guess why. Nowa- 
days, you see the nicest and most accomplished girls going on from 
season to season—nobody will look at them. My children were fairly 
run away with before I had time to enjoy their companionship in 
society. But for shy little Constance here, I dont know what I should 
have done. Talking of children, Mrs. Douglas, what is that wonder- 
ful son of yours doing at present?” 

“He is in town; but I do not know much of his pursuits. He 
is reserved even to me about his work. He studies.” 

‘‘ Ah, I have often thought, if Jasper were only like him! He is so 
profound, and yet so courtly. He is by far the handsomest and most 
dignified man in London. He gives me such an impression of subdued 
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power! When will he marry? I know so many most eligible girls 
who would be proud of a word from him. But he is austere. His 


standard is so high, that I fear he will never condescend to make 
a choice.” 


“I wish he would,” said Mrs. Douglas. ‘I feel that he wants 
some responsibility to anchor him in life. He is very sensitive: life 
is harder for him than for other men. He has very high ideas of the 
feeling a man should have towards a woman to marry her. To settle 
down out of mere prudence would seem to him dishonorable; and 
he is incapable of deviating a hair’s breadth from his ideal of strict 
honor.”’ 

“That is just what I meant by saying that he is austere. He is 
the soul of honor, certainly. The Earl was saying, only the other 
day, that he was such a perfect gentleman.” 

‘“‘He is that, every inch,” said Mrs. Douglas. 


“‘T thought it such a pity that he did not make a match of it with 
Marian Lind. Somehow they seemed to be made for one another.” 

‘‘ Marian thought otherwise.” 

‘‘Of course she has done very well as it is,” said the Countess. 
‘Mr. Conolly’s position is quite unexceptionable ; and nobody can 
deny his cleverness and genius as an inventor. I have never spoken 
a word against him; and I am always glad, on his own account as 
well as on Jasper’s, to have him at our house. But to compare him 
with your Sholto would be absurd.” 

‘*T have never seen him.” 

**Not seen him! Dear me! I thought you had. Mr. Douglas 
is so often at his house! But I forgot: you never go out.” 


Mrs. Douglas looked up quickly, as if some hidden fear had wrung 
her. ‘Oh, youre quite wrong,” she said, after a pause. ‘ Sholto 
never goes to the Conollys’. He dined there once, at the end 
of last season; but he has avoided going ever since. Mr. Conolly’s 
society is not very congenial to him.” h 

‘Indeed,’ said the Countess politely. ‘Constance, my dear: it 
is time for us to go.” 

‘“Yes, mamma,” said Lady Constance. ‘Goodbye, dear Mrs. 
Douglas.” 

Mrs. Douglas kissed her, and wished her happiness. When they 
were gone, she sat for some time thinking of her son and of the 
perfect incredulity which the Countess had tacitly expressed as to the 
= to Holland Park. The entry of a servant with a card roused 

er. 

‘Gentleman wishes to know will you see him, maam.” 

**Conolly!” said Mrs. Douglas, reading the card. ‘Can it be—? 
yes: Holland Park.” She thought a moment, and then bade the 
servant admit the visitor. ‘I suppose the man wishes to shew me 
some civility,” she said, arranging herself in her chair, and preparing 
to condescend as kindly as she could. But the intention, with the 
feeling that prompted it, vanished from her mind when Conolly entered. 
A vague impression that he wasa great doctor, come to perform a 
terrible operation on someone—perhaps on herself—came upon her. 
She shook it off, and succeeded in receiving him with sufficient dignity ; 
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but she felt very old and helpless, and would have run away from him, 
had that been possible. 


“Like most unexpected callers,” he said deliberately, when he 
was seated, “‘I bring you bad news.” 

** Of—of—?” 

“Of your son? Yes. Do not be alarmed: he is alive, well, and 
happy. But he has done something that will, I fear, pain you.” 

Mrs. Douglas, in her relief from her first dread—that of fatal 
accident—summoned back the pride with which she had spoken of her 
son to Lady Sunbury. “I am quite confident that he has done 
nothing of which he cannot give me a satisfactory account,’’ she said. 

‘“‘T know that you are very much attached to him,” said Conolly 
gently. ‘“ For that reason I am come to tell you what might otherwise 
reach you roughly from the lips of persons with whom you would not 
care to discuss his conduct.” 

‘I do not wish to discuss it with anybody, no matter whom,” she 
replied querulously, her dignity giving way a little. 

“Mr. Douglas has been my guest very frequently since last 
summer,” he continued. He paused for a moment; for Mrs. Douglas, 
now convinced of her son’s deceit towards herself, was visibly shocked. 
“It appears that in the course of his visits he became enamored of my 
wife. On Sunday, whilst I was at Glasgow, they went away together; 
and I have not heard of them since.” 

Mrs. Douglas looked at him for a few moments in inarticulate 
distress. Then she said in a broken voice, ‘‘She was born to be his 
ruin. 

Conolly said nothing. He had no sympathy with her; but he 
pitied her. 

“‘She betrayed him before. Anybody might have done that. No 
one else in the world could have disgraced him. She deceived her 
father: she deceived me. And, of course, you too.” 

‘“‘T fear she has deceived herself.” 

‘‘I hope so. She will find it out someday. She ought to be 
ashamed of herself. My son, sir, is incapable of a dishonorable 
action. It is not I alone who say so. Just before you came in, Lady 
Sunbury and her daughter was here; and they said so of their own 
accord. The Earl, one of the first gentlemen in the country, will 
vouch for him. He was mad—infatuated. Marian had no right to 
see him or speak to him after her marriage. No true woman would 
have done it. I told her so myself: she cannot say she was not 
warned. She led him on because she wanted toruin him. She is 
her mother over again.” 

‘It is too late to reproach her now, poor girl!” 

“Yes: that is what you men will say. I donot blame you, sir. 
But when your wife has ruined my son, can you expect me to be silent 
about her?” 

“Mrs. Douglas,” replied Conolly gravely: ‘‘ your son has ruined 
+e os Have I found it necessary to cast a single reproach on 

“Tt was not his fault. You must know, if you understand what a 


ee is, that my son must have been led away until he was no 
onger himself.” 
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‘¢You will at least admit,” said Conolly with a patient smile, ‘‘that 
Mr. Douglas could not help playing the tempter to some extent. A 
handsome, distinguished, and gallant gentleman and poet, he has as 
much influence over women as Marian has over men, pretty as she is.” 


“Then why did she not——but you do not know their past 
history. I am sorry to hear that your marriage has turned out 
unprosperously. It is not your fault, I know, Mr. Conolly.” 

‘‘You are very good,” said Conolly rising. ‘‘It is no one’s fault, 
Mrs. Douglas. Can I be of any further service to you?” 


Her mind misgave her at this movement to depart, which she had 
not expected. She rose also, and said confusedly, ‘‘I do not approve 
of what my son has done. None can feel it more deeply than I do. 
But I must defend him from unjust attacks.” 


Conolly looked at her mournfully for a few seconds, during which 
her uneasiness increased. ‘‘ Have I attacked him?” he said. 

‘‘No, I do not say so. But you might feel a 

‘‘T might feel towards him as he would assuredly feel towards me 
if I had done to him what he has done to me. Do not fear, Mrs. 
Douglas,” he added, seeing that something in his tone had terrified 
her: “I am not a gentleman; and I do not look on life as your 
son does. I should have said even less than I have, but that it seems 
hard to me that you should lay all the blame on Marian, who, I 
think, must hope to be more mildly judged by you than by anyone 
else. I know her well; and I am convinced that intentional treachery 
is not possible to her.” 

“And I, sir, who have known my son all his life, repeat to you 
that he is incapable of deliberately staining the honor of his host.” 


“T grant you,” said Conolly, bowing his head. ‘I have preserved 
my honor and lost my wife. He has got my wife, and, the world will 
say, lost his honor. J do not say so, because such claptraps hardly 
have a meaning forme. Even if they had, I would not utter a word 
to dispel your present view if I thought it would comfort you in the 
future. But what consolation will you find in brooding over your 
son’s weakness and my wife’s craft? Both are imaginary. They 
have gone because they believed they would be happier together. If 
they have deceived themselves, they will be wiser again. If not, well 
and good: Marian will be your daughter-in-law.” 

‘“* Never.” 

“In case, as is possible, I should meet Mr. Douglas before long, 
must I tell him that Marian need not look to you for any kind feeling.” 

‘“‘T hope,” said Mrs. Douglas, trembling, ‘‘ your quietness does not 


cover any wicked and useless desire for revenge on my unfortunate 
” 
s0n 








“T am glad to find, now that I am put to the proof, that I am 
,overned by no such passions.” 

There was a pause: Mrs. Douglas looking at him in speechless 
perplexity. ‘‘I dont know what you mean,” she said at last, very 
anxiously; ‘‘but I implore you to keep away from him. ° He is hot- 
tempered and high spirited. You do not know what may happen.” 

“‘T answer for that, Mrs. Douglas. We shall not attempt to kill 
one another. Permit me once more to express my regret that I have 
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made your acquaintance at last only to give you pain. IfI can be of 
any service to you, pray let me know. Good morning.” 

Mrs. Douglas returned his bow, but was unable to speak again. 
He was about to withdraw, when the servant announced Mr. Lind. 

‘“With your permission, I will stay a moment,” said Conolly. 
‘He may wish to speak to me.” 

When Reginald Lind saw Conolly he forgot to salute his hostess, 
and stood as if petrified. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Lind,” said Conolly. 

‘‘Have you acquainted Mrs. Douglas with the disgrace her son has 
brought upon us?” said Mr. Lind, menacingly. 

‘‘T have told her what has occurred. As I do not consider myself 
disgraced, I have said nothing about that; and I need not add that I 
have said nothing harsh of Mr. Douglas here.” 

“That is all very well, sir. No one can be more reluctant to 
wound a lady than I; but the present case is not one for compliments. 
If you, as a husband, are indifferent to the outrage you have suffered, 
I, as a father, am not. Madam: I have always looked on Mr. Sholtu 
Douglas as a man of honor. He professed to be so; and I believed 
him. I regarded him almost asason. I am sorry to find that I was 
mistaken. His recent conduct can only be described as—as ungentle- 
manly—most ungentlemanly.” 

Mrs. Douglas, though she had been unable to cope with Conolly, 
felt at no disadvantage on the lower ground taken by Mr. Lind. 
‘‘Indeed!” she retorted, with rising temper. ‘‘ What do you con- 
sider the conduct of your daughter to have been? Would any lady 
have treated Sholto as she treated him? Would any modest woman 
have encouraged him to visit her after her marriage to another man ? 
You say you regarded him as a son. Let me tell you before Mr. 
Conolly that I treated Marian as a daughter, and that she lived with 
me when she was a girl far oftener than with you. Sholto needed no 
parental care from strangers, thank Heaven! And now, when she 
has repaid my kindness by ruining my son, you dare to put all the 
blame on him.” 

“T_T do not extenuate Marian’s imprudence. But your son, as a 
gentleman, was bound to protect her. Instead of that, he has betrayed 
her.” 

“She encouraged him. She asked him to her house.” 

“He had no right to go. I believe he thrust himself upon her, 
and then repaid, by seducing the wife of his host, the hospitality he 
trespassed on.” 

‘One word,” said Conolly. ‘“‘ Mr. Douglas was our regular Sunday 
guest, and was welcome at my house. Permit me to retire now, Mrs. 
Douglas. I feel that I have no place in this contest of parental feel- 
ing. Good morning.” He bowed again, and went out. His inter- 
position sobered and even shamed them somewhat; but when he was 
gone they relapsed into their previous temper. 

“There! Your insinuation that Sholto was an intruder is false,” 
said Mrs. Douglas. ‘‘I am certain he did not enter that house with- 
out being pressed.” 

‘The more welcome he was made, the baser his treatment of those 
who made him so. My daughter was a lady of strict integrity; and 
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it is obvious to me that your son must have undermined her principles 
in the most insidious manner in order to lead her astray as he has 
done. His conduct shows it.” 


‘“* Her conduct shows which it was that led the other astray. If 
you were not blinded by your feelings, Mr. Lind, you would be the 
first to admit it.” 

‘‘Mrs. Douglas: it is you who are endeavoring to blind me. I 
have just met Lady Sunbury; and from herI have learnt that you were 
ignorant of the constant visits of your son to Marian. He has dined 
at Holland Park every Sunday regularly for months past. At Sark, 
he took advantage of Marian’s loneliness to pursue her so that she 
had to return home. Mrs. Leith Fairfax informed Mr. Conolly of the 
open persecution to which his wife was subjected; and he wrote 
insisting on her immediate return. You told Lady Sunbury that you 
knew nothing of this. Can you deny that Sholto has been deceiving 
you? That shows his evil intention. If he had not from the first 
contemplated the wrong he has just done, he would not have—have 
misstated facts to you.” 


Mrs. Douglas could not deny it, and was more pained by it than 
by any other particular of her son’s conduct. She sat down, and 
began to cry. Mr. Lind looked at her irresolutely, and walked about 
the room for a few moments. Then he sat down near her and covered 
his face with his handkerchief. 

‘‘ Other people’s children are a comfort to them,” he said. ‘ Mine 
are a curse tome. Reginald had everything in his favor that a young 
man could have; and he has turned out a spendthrift. George had to 
become almost a Dissenter before he could achieve a position. And 
Marian, on whom all my hopes were centred: how does she repay me? 
She marries the lowest of the low, and then disgraces me before the 
world by a scandalous elopement.” 


“T may say I have given up my life to Sholto,” said Mrs. 
Douglas, sobbing. ‘I did not think he could have the heart to 
deceive me.” 

‘“They are all alike. They think of themselves only. We give 
them their existence, and preserve it at the cost of years of care and 
toil until they are able to maintain it without us. The moment their 
own gratification is at stake, we are sacrificed.” 

‘‘ Heaven forgive me for saying so; but there is no selfishness and 
cruelty like the selfishness and cruelty of a child.”” Here Mrs. Douglas 
was quite overcome; but presently she added, ‘‘ We must bear it as 
best we can”’; dried her eyes; and sat upright. 

‘“*T should not mind it so much,” said Mr. Lind, putting his hand- 
kerchiet into his pocket, ‘‘but for the publicity it will entail. Attention 
will be attracted by the name of Conolly. Everyone knows that his 
wife is my daughter. When the unhappy business comes into court, 
our families will be dragged through the mire.” 

“Court! It must be kept out of court. Can there be any possi- 
bility ? Oh, Mr. Lind: that must be prevented at all hazards.” 

*“‘And how, pray? What does yonder Radical care about the 
honor of an old family? Do you think he would forego his damages, 
even if he could be tempted to relinquish the chance of throwing mud 
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at us and our class. Before she was an hour gone, he proclaimed his 
anxiety to divorce her.” 

‘* And will our names be in the papers ?” 

“Of course they will. Conotiy v. Conotty AnD Dovatas will be 
the topic of the day in a few weeks. My daughter will be the respon- 
dent; your son will be the co-respondent; this man who has thrust 
himself among us will be the wronged petitioner; and the scum of 
London will glory in the triumph of one of themselves. Those infernal 
society papers will contain nothing else. It puts me beside myself 
when I think of it.” 

“‘T am sorry I have lived to face such a thing. And what will be 
done to them ?”’ 

“She will be divorced, I suppose; and Sholto will have to hand 
Conolly heaven knows how many thousand pounds.” 

** And then ?” 

“Tt matters very little what happens then,” said Mr. Lind testily. 
A moment later, however, he recovered his customary dignity of 
manner, and added, ‘Then, I should rather say, Mr. Douglas will be 
in a position to make some reparation by marrying her.” 

Mrs. Douglas closed her lips firmly, and folded her hands in her 
lap. ‘‘It is a very sad affair altogether,” she said after a pause. 

‘Tt is a shocking affair—shocking. However—!” 

‘Tt cannot be helped, of course,” said Mrs. Douglas with a deep 
sigh. ‘I little thought that our projects for them would come to 
such anend. Man proposes: God disposes.” 

Mr. Lind shook his head gravely, and rose. “I think we had 
better say no more at present,” he said. ‘It is a sore subject.” 

‘* Yes,” said she. ‘ We shall see each other soon again.” 

‘‘Certainly. I will call in the course of a few days.” 

“‘T shall be very glad to see you. Good-bye, Mr. Lind.” 

They shook hands, and parted. She then said to her servant, 
“Tf Mr. Lind—the gentleman who has just gone—should call in the 
course of the week, say I am too unwell to see anybody. Do not say 
I am in at all, no matter who asks you, without speakjng to me first.” 

“ Yes’m.” 

Mr. Lind, as he took leave of Mrs. Douglas, privately resolved to 
keep away from Chester Square in future. On his way thither, he 
had met Lady Sunbury, and had told her of Marian’s flight. The 
Countess, eager for detailed information, drove straight to the house 
of Mrs. Fairfax, and gratified her by communicating, as to a special 
friend of the family, the news concerning Lady Constance and Mar- 
maduke. When this had been discussed, Lady Sunbury drew nearer 
to her hostess, and broached the subject of the elopement. She spoke 
in an undertone, as she did not consider her daughter, an unmarried 
girl of twenty-six, yet privileged to appear cognizant of conjugal 
affairs. So Lady Constance turned the leaves of a scrap book, and 
listened. 

“Oh!” whispered Mrs. Fairfax, ‘did you ever hear of anything 
so dreadful ?” 

‘“What are we coming to, my dear Mrs. Leith Fairfax? Whom 
can we trust after Marian Lind? Of course there is an end of her 
now; but I am really sorry. We used to like her so much.” 
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‘“‘Like her! To me it has been such a blow—I cannot speak of it. 
But what could you expect?” 

‘“Yes: that is true. Her mother was a queer person, I believe.” 

‘‘Her husband, you mean. You can form no conception of what 
the unfortunate girl has suffered. The idea of forcing her to marry 
such a man!” 

“T always understood that she insisted on marrying him, in 
opposition a 

*‘Chut! That was Reginald Lind’s story. She was madly in love 
with Sholto Douglas—has been all her life. You knew yourself—I 
knew—everybody knew, that they were virtually engaged. Then this 
mysterious Conolly appeared with his inventions, wherever he picked 
them up—of course he may have discovered them for himself: J can- 
not say. Then the Company was formed; and Reginald Lind, who 
knows as much of business as he does of ballooning, went into the 
city, as the fashion is nowadays, and became hand in glove with 
Conolly. I myself saw Marian introduced to the man at the Society 
of Arts by her father. How the rest came about, we shall know some 
of these days, perhaps; and some people’s eyes will be opened, 1 
assure you. Whether iteginald Lind wished to make his footing sure 
in the company; whether there was anything wrong which was used 
as a screw upon him; or whether it was pure infatuation, I cannot 
tell. But the poor girl was torn out of the very arms of Sholto 
Douglas—who, bear in mind, had just returned from an absence of 
years on the continent—and sold, openly sold to an American work- 
man of whom nothing whatever was known except that his sister was 
notoriously the very worst woman on the London stage. I can assure 
you that JZ had reason to feel this. I was behind the scenes at the 
love affair. Douglas used to come to me for encouragement and 
assistance, which I very foolishly gave him. Marian also made me 
her confidante in the matter. What was the result? Douglas, in his 
fury at losing her, accused me of deceiving him. Marian, knowing 
that I knew the truth as to the state of her affections, avoided me 
after her marriage. I was made the scapegoat.” 

‘But Reginald always declared himself in favor of Sholto. He 
repeatedly hinted to me that he hoped to see Marian settled as 
Mrs. Douglas.” 

‘“‘Tf he was in earnest, why were they not married years ago?” 

‘“*T was told that Marian objected.” 

“We were all told so. I do not think we will hear much more of 
that, though, after what has just happened. My dear Lady Sunbury, 
I knew the truth all along. Of course I said nothing. 1 could not 
hint that Mrs. Conolly preferred another man to her husband. But I 
felt what was coming. I hoped and prayed that it might not come; 
but ! It’s a dreadful thing to think of.” 

“Did they get on badly together? Marian and her husband, 
I mean.”’ 

‘Badly! How could any well-bred woman get on with such a 
man?” 

“‘Of course. He is a man of doubtful character, I believe, is 
he not?” 

‘‘Not in the least doubtful. Not in the very slightest degree 
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doubtful. I know the world. I am a poor working woman, a writer; 
and I have to know everything, including a great deal that I would 
rather not know. Conolly is the most dangerous man in London—one 
of the most dangerous in Europe. His previous career is a mystery. 
To look at him is sufficient: you can see that he is as deep as a well. 
If he was a mere common workman, where did he learn to speak 
French and Italian as he does, or acquire his manner and knowledge 
of the world? He never loses a word that passes in his presence. 
Enter into conversation with him: he is the most ignorant and modest 
of men at first; and in ten minutes he has overreached you.” 

**T have observed a difference in him, certainly; but I always 
accounted for it by his being an inventor.” 

‘‘There is more than that in it, depend upon it. Look at Sir 
Paxton Phillips, the discoverer of two new fixed stars, and, I need 
not tell you, incomparably superior to any mere mechanical inventor. 
What a perfect gentleman he is, just the same as other gentlemen! I 
should like very much to know where Mr. Conolly acquired his fertility 
of electrical resource. I have never been able to forget a very peculiar 
contrivance which he showed me one day in his laboratory in the 
city. You may remember that I went at the special request of Lord 
Jasper. Conolly exhibited, amongst other things, a complicated 
machine to which a wire was attached. On the machine was a small 
ebony button, which he told me to press. I did so; and the wire 
became white hot. ‘That,’ said he—mind, I am repeating his own 
words—‘ that is the way in which you explode an infernal machine 
beneath a carriage, or dishcover, or throne cushion, when you want 
to dispose of a Czar or other potentate.’ He said it quite coolly, as if 
it were rather amusing than otherwise. Just fancy that. It is well 
known that the Nihilists possess scientific secrets of which we have 
no suspicion. Do you suppose for a moment that the Borgia poisons 
are really lost, or that those dynamite explosions in Russia are the 
work of unskilled hands? That man would blow up Marlborough 
House as composedly as he would carve a turkey.” 

‘* Really, he is quite an interesting person.” 

‘“‘Humph! Preserve me from such interesting persons!” 

‘** But he did not seem to treat Marian badly.” 

‘‘Ah! you little know the truth. He is too clever to shew the 
cloven hoof publicly. But I have watched her. Her constraint in 
his presence; her anxiety to please him; her mute, submissive 
obedience; her reluctance to speak of her married life! such signs 
are more eloquent than words. I have heard her singing beautifully 
whilst he was out of the room. Suddenly he would enter; and her 
voice would change at once. You could see her become quite 
nervous and distraught. It was the same at their house: she hardly 
dared to move in his presence.” 

‘“*T thought he was fond of her.” 

‘“‘ He fond of her! Men of his stamp reserve all their fondness 
for themselves. He married her because she was pretty and a lady. 
He was able to hide his obscure origin behind her escutcheon. Sold to 
an adventurer: what a fate for one of the best looking and best con- 
nected girls in London! I really do not wonder at Marian’s leaving 
him. He behaved disgracefully with every woman who would listen 
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tohim. He used to flirt with Mrs. Saunders before Marian’s face. 
As to Elinor McQuench, even poor weak Marian had to insist on her 
leaving the house. One hardly blames a man with a woman of that 
sort; but it was six of one and half a dozen of the other. He has 
had the audacity to say things to me.” 

‘‘Dear me! You are not serious.” 

‘‘T am indeed. But I could tell you one thing about him which 
would satisfy you as to his character.” Mrs. Fairfax, whose voice 
had gradually risen to its ordinary tone, now whispered again. ‘‘ That 
woman, his sister.’ 

“Yes,” said the Countess, bending over to listen. 

“Tt was Conolly himself who introduced Marmaduke Lind to her, 
and brought about all that unhappy connexion.” 

‘‘ Impossible ! ” 

“It is not only possible, but certain. I was present on the occa- 
sion. It was a long time ago, at a concert at Wandsworth, when 
George Lind was curate there. Marian and Marmaduke sang; and 
Conolly, who then pretended to be a mere mechanic, sang also. That 
was the first time they met. He was very quiet—he can behave 
himself when he likes, as you know—; and we spoke to him kindly. 
The end of it was that he offered Marmaduke tickets for the theatre. 
Marmaduke, reckless as usual, went off with him. He was brought 
behind the scenes and introduced. You know the sequel.” 

“How shocking! I think, if Jasper knew, he would alter his 
opinion a little concerning Mr. Conolly.”’ 

“Do not, I beg and pray, mention me as your authority for this. 
There is not another person in London besides yourself to whom I 
would breathe a word on the subject. It is far better not to talk of 
it. I believe twenty different people have asked me about it since I 
heard the news this morning. To everyone of them I have said the 
same thing—that I know nothing.” 

‘Oh, I assure you, Mrs. Leith Fairfax, I never repeat anything. 
It is no business of mine. Indeed, it is hardly a fit subject of con- 
versation. Constance dear: are you nearly done with that scrap 
book? We have paid a very long visit; and Mrs. Leith Fairfax’s 
time is valuable.” 

‘Wonderfully clever woman, Mrs. Leith Fairfax,” said the Countess, 
as they drove away. ‘She seems to know everything; and she 
describes a thing so well! She has been telling me that Mr. Conolly 
is a dreadful character.” 

‘Yes: I heard a little of what she said; but I dont quite see it 
all, mamma. There is no doubt that Marian flirted with Conolly 
down at the Hall Cottage that autumn.” ‘ ' 

‘Very likely that was what put the idea of marrying her into his 
head.” 

‘‘Oh mamma!” 

“Well?” 

" ‘Here he is, on the right-hand side of the way. Shall we bow to 
im?” 

“Tthink so. Oh, certainly, certainly. We are not supposed to 
know anything.” R 

‘Tt doesnt matter,” said Lady Constance, as Conolly passed without 
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looking at them. ‘He never pretends to see anyone in the street. 
He looks exaetly as he always does. He cannot care very much.” 

‘He is quite a handsome man,” said the Countess. ‘1 must 
look at him more carefully when we meet again. It is a pity he is so 
very unprincipled ; for he must be interesting to talk to.” 

Conolly meanwhile went to the house they had just left, and was 
conducted to Mrs. Fairfax’s study, where she sat with a litter of proof 
sheets and manuscript before her. As he entered, she turned to him 
with sorrowful concern. 

“I thought it better to see you in here,” she said in a hushed 
voice. ‘You will not be disturbed: I never allow anyone into my 
study. Sit down in this easy chair.” 

“You are very kind, Mrs. Leith Fairfax,’ 
after a long pressure, she released his hand. 

‘**Oh, Mr. Conolly, I am half distracted. I scarcely dare to realize 
what you must feel. Your grief is my own. I loved her as if she 
were my daughter. And now—! What is to be done?” 

‘You know where they have gone?” 

‘*To Bermuda, of all places on earth. Does it not show the mad- 
ness of the whole affair?” 

‘“‘Bermuda! Ah! Thank you: that is what I wanted to know. 
How did it transpire ?”’ 

**Ts it possible you did not know? He made a number of inquiries 
at his club, and made some money arrangements that showed his 
intentions pretty plainly. You know I warned you, Mr. Conolly. 

“You did. If I had only taken that warning to heart!” 

“I could have told you more—a great deal more; but I did not 
want to make mischief. Lady Sunbury has just been here. She had 
heard the news. She was so sorry for you. Lady Constance was with 
her; and they were very curious about the why and wherefore. Of 
course I said nothing.” 

“That was like yourself,” said Conolly. ‘What a pity Marian 
did not make a closer friend of you after her marriage! She might 
have acted differently in that case.” 

** At Sark I did all I could to gain her confidence, as you know. 
Long before that, I had my doubts and fears. Still, you were so good 
to her; so patient with her; so forbearing, in spite of that unhappy 
determination of hers never to appear in good spirits away from him ; 
that I could not believe she would desert you.” 

‘¢ All of your sex do not resemble you, Mrs. Leith Fairfax.” 

‘“‘T certainly do think that if there is one vice more odious in a 
woman than another, it is falseness. At the same time, I must confess 
that my own sincerity is constantly getting me into trouble. Marian 
was angry with me because I saw that mischief was brewing, and 
said so.” 

‘But at moments like this your sincerity is appreciated. Such 
moments outweigh a thousand trivial occasions.” 

‘* You appreciate it, Mr. Conolly. But then, you are so penetrat- 
ing. I wonder has Mrs. Douglas heard the news. It will kill her.” 

“Do you think so?” 

‘‘T am sure of it. She adores her son, and has not the least 
suspicion that he is as empty-headed as he is supercilious. When she 
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hears that he is a villain as well, she will sink under the blow. Mark 
my words, it will kill her.” 

‘Not all at once. She knows it, and is still alive. I have seen 
her.” 

“You! Pray how?” 

‘T called on her and told her what had taken place.” 

‘* You are not in earnest ?”’ 

‘** Perfectly so. She sympathized very warmly with her son, and 
denounced Marian for having ruined him. Whilst I was there, 
Reginald Lind came in, and began to deplore the injury his daughter 
had suffered, and to abuse Douglas violently. So I slipped away, and 
left them to fight it out.” 

‘You certainly are a strange man,” said Mrs. Fairfax, looking 
with growing doubt at Conolly. ‘I am not sorry that Reginald 
Lind’s absurd family pride has had a fall—that is, 1 would not be, if 
it had occurred in some other manner.” 

‘He is very angry, and greatly affected by his own disgrace, as 
he calls it.” 

**So he ought to be. I suppose you will—?” 

“T will—?” 

‘“*T forget what I was going to say. Have you formed any plans?” 

Conolly shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*No, of course not. You have hardly had time to think. But 
you must not let yourself be crushed. You are so strong-minded ; 
and your work is such a resource for you, that I am sure you will bear 
up manfully.” 

“T shall try,” said Conolly rising. ‘‘And TI shall, if I may say so, 
succeed all the better for your sympathy. You will allow me to think 
of you sometimes, when I feel very low?” 

‘*‘ Hush,” said Mrs. Fairfax, “‘ you must not say such things. Mr. 
Leith Fairfax may come in at any moment.” 

‘‘True,” said Conolly, ‘‘I must not forget him. I had better go.” 

‘Yes, go now. Come again, not too soon; but—when you will.” 

They squeezed hands; and Conolly departed smiling. Outside the 
house, he shook himself impatiently, and walked away quickly towards 
Holland Park. 


Christian Cvidenees, 
A Repty to Mr. Roserrson. 





i. 
Tue editor of this magazine has liberally placed its pages at my dis- 
posal for a reply to Mr. Robertson’s criticisms on the ‘“‘Oxford House 
Papers”, which have appeared in the last two numbers under the title 
‘Latter Day Paleyism”. I can only begin that reply with a word of 
protest at the style Which Mr. Robertson has thought fit to adopt in 
his criticisms. Hitherto the relations of the Oxford House writers 
to their critics have been marked by the utmost good taste and good 
temper ; and the result, I hope, has been a real clearing of the ground, 
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and a real helping of the two sides to understand each other. Mr. 
Robertson has departed from this precedent. He has allowed himself 
a licence of language and imputation which it is not too much to 
describe as rare in civilised controversy. Goldsmith said of Johnson 
that ‘‘ when his pistol missed fire, he knocked you down with the butt- 
end”. Mr. Robertson’s two articles seem to me to be mainly a wielding 
of the butt-end; and that aimed even more at the persons than at the 
arguments of his opponents. I shall not follow his example in this 
respect. I shall confine myself as much as possible to the matter of 
his criticisms, and leave the reader to form his own judgment as to 
their tone. 

I shall be under the necessity of dividing my reply, as Mr. 
Robertson has done his criticism, into two parts, and it happens that 
my own paper (No. 9 in the series) is the subject of the first. 

I make no charge of deliberate unfairness, but it seems to me 
that there is something very disproportionate in Mr. Robertson’s 
treatment of my argument. Large portions of it—and those I should 
have thought among the most fundamental—are either passed over 
altogether or touched upon quite inadequately. Nothing whatever is 
said as to the multitude of details to which 1 referred as proving the 
early date and authentic character of the Gospels (pp. 22-35 of my 
paper). The facts contained in my outline of the formation of the 
canon (pp. 12-19) are challenged only in what I shall show to bea 
few untenable lines. On the other hand single sentences are separated 
from their context and are invested with an importance which I myself 
should be far from attaching to them. I put in one such sentence a 
reminder that the statements of St. Paul about the evidence for the 
resurrection were made at a time when they might have been easily 
contradicted—a point not conclusive indeed, but surely of some weight 
in estimating the value of the testimony: and I am treated to nearly 
half a page of declamation (Our Corner p. 144), which would only be 
valid if I had put forward this argument alone as settling the whole 
question out of hand. Again, I bring together several points in 
which I try to form a just estimate of the bearings of forged com- 
positions on the history of the Canon. Irom these Mr. Robertson 
singles out one only, that most of the apocryphal stories had their 
origin ‘in Gnostic or Manichaean circles”’. This, too, is “‘nugatory ” 
because ‘the circles in question are now describable as outside the 
church only because their favorite literature has not found a place in 
the Canon”. It may be observed by the way that this would give a 
quite mistaken idea both of Gnosticism and Manichaeism. They 
were both essentially attempts at a compromise between Pagan 
speculations and Christianity. The compromise was not satisfactory, 
and the books were rejected because of the doctrines of their authors, 
not the authors because of the failure of their books. In its place 
I do not think that I made too much of this particular point; but Mr. 
Robertson is so accustomed to the use of strong colors and sweeping 
assertions that he appreciates nothing in the way of shades or degrees. 
He will listen to nothing that is not cast in the form of a syllogism— 
though to say truth his own syllogisms seldom get beyond the simple 
and convenient proposition: ‘‘ Christianity is false: and therefore all 
Christians are either fools or knaves’”’. 
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My treatment of Mrs. Besant’s thesis, ‘“‘that there is nothing to 
distinguish the canonical from the apocryphal writings’, brings down 
the usual volley—‘“ professional sophistry”, ‘‘ bétises”’, and the like— 
yet I do but say in my own language what Mr. Robertson has said 
a little lower down in his. I really prefer this to my own, and should 
be glad to borrow it. ‘* For myself”, Mr. Robertson says, ‘‘ I should 
be disposed to say that there is this distinction between the two sets 
of Gospels, that the apocryphal contain only miracle stories, while 
the canonical have miracle stories plus the alleged teachings of Jesus 
in manhood” (p. 139). Quite so: I do not ask to have it admitted 
that these teachings are true, but only that they constitute a consider- 
able difference from the Apocrypha. A similar onslaught is made 
upon the following paragraph in my paper because I thought that 
I had discovered something of an inconsistency in Mrs. Besant’s state- 
ment. Her proposition is that there is ‘nothing to distinguish” the 
Apocryphal Gospels from the Canonical. In her argument this is 
reduced to the presence of certain miracles which she believes to 
resemble each other in both. Surely (if we are to be so severely 
logical) to say that two sets of books are alike in one thing is not 
to prove that they are wrlike in nothing. But I merely gave this as 
a reason for the treating the subject in another part of my paper. 
I had no thought of using it as a “‘ missile”, or basing any invidious 
charge upon it. 

In the same connexion, speaking of the difference in status of the 
apocryphal and canonical writings, I had said: 

‘*So soon as there is any considerable Christian literature at all, we find 
the process of sifting going on. An individual here and there makes use 
of an apocryphal book, but they never effected a real lodgment in the 
Church. Those [apocryphal or non-canonical books] which go so far as 
to be read at the public services were genuine books [really the work of the 
authors whose names they bear], though it was thought—and posterity has 
fully endorsed the verdict—that there was a distinct interval between these 
and the books accepted as canonical.” 

On this Mr. Robertson remarks : 

‘The tangle of fallacy here is not easy to unravel. First the word 
apocryphal is unwarrantably (having regard to the proposition) used in the 
rigid sense of ‘genuine’ or ‘authentic’, whereas the whole argument is 
vitiated if it be not taken to simply mean non-canonical.” 


Is not the ‘tangle of fallacy” altogether of Mr. Robertson’s own 
making? I do not know why he should say that ‘the word 
apocryphal” is first used in the rigid sense of ‘‘genuine’’, or 
“authentic”. I am not possessed of so much skill in manipulating 
the English language. The word is used throughout in the sense of 
“‘non-canonical”’ and in no other. 

These are mere skirmishings round the outside of the subject, on 
which Mr. Robertson has expended an amount of “ sound and fury” 
which I should hardly have thought that they were worth. In regard 
to the substance of all this part of my argument, his criticism 
dwindles down to small dimensions. And here the formidable logical 
machine, which he works with so much energy, is sadly out of order. 
I assert, on the strength of Bishop Lightfoot’s investigations, the 
genuineness of the Ignatian letters. Mr. Robertson replies by a 
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quotation from the late Professor Norton (an Unitarian, and therefore 
not exactly ‘orthodox’, as Mr. Robertson says, according to our 
notions) denying their genuineness. But Professor Norton wrote 
nearly fifty years ago (lst edition, 1837-44); and since then the 
question has entered upon an entirely different phase. Dr. Lightfoot 
himself began by accepting only the three Syriac Epistles; it was 
after long investigation and accumulation of evidence by himself and 
Dr. Zahn that he became convinced, as he is, of the genuineness of 
the full seven epistles. The question is, Will Mr. Robertson, or any- 
one else, with Dr. Lightfoot’s arguments before him, still dispute 
these? It seems to me to be impossible. Again, I say, that ‘‘ Tatian’s 
Diatessaron”’ included the Fourth Gospel. Mr. Robertson meets me, 
not by denying this, but by quoting from Dr. Wace [or rather 
Professor Zahn] to the effect that Tatian freely re-arranges the 
narrative of the Gospels in his own order. The very plan of his work 
compelled him to do this, more or less, and many other ancient writers 
would have done so with equal freedom. But, however that may be, 
it does not affect my assertion or its bearing in the least. The 
‘‘ Diatessaron” began, “In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was God”, etc., giving five verses of the prologue. A little 
further on we have four more verses; then the deputation of )’harisees 
from Judiva; then, after insertions from the Synoptics, the finding 
of Nathanael; then the marriage at Cana, and soon. Are these, or 
are they not, taken from St. John? That is the real question, and it 
admits of but one answer. 

Writing from memory, after a lapse of some years, and without 
having all the materials for reference by me, I employed perhaps too 
strong a phrase in saying that Professor Drummond and Dr. Ezra Ab- 
bot had “ proved to demonstration ”’ the use of St. John’s Gospel by Jus- 
tin. I used the word ‘‘ demonstration ”’, it need hardly be said, not in the 
sense which it would bear in mathematics, but as it might be used of 
a historical problem and relatively to the conditions attending historical 
proof generally at the period in question. I was reproducing the 
effect upon my own mind of investigations which seemed to me ex- 
haustive, conducted by two men of remarkably cautious and judicial 
temper, in which the whole set of the argument seemed to be one 
way, and where the result was a clear balance of probability which no 
reopening of the question was likely to disturb. Dr. Abbot sums up 
his elaborate enquiry, in which he had fully weighed the data supplied 
by Professor Drummond, thus: ‘‘ We are authorised then, I believe, to 
regard it as in the highest degree probable, if not morally certain, 
that in the time of Justin Martyr, the fourth gospel was generally 
received as the work of the apostle John ” (‘‘ Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel: External Evidences”, p. 80). ‘‘ Demonstration’ may not be 
an exact equivalent for “in the highest degree probable, if not 
morally certain’; but it will not have carried the reader very far 
wrong. 

I have now, I think, discussed most of what may be called the 
minor points in Mr. Robertson’s review. ‘There are, however, a few 
remaining on which a rather fuller explanation appears to be necessary. 
I had said that the anonymous and popular origin of the Canon, so 
far from being “‘ tremendously damaging ”, as Mrs. Besant seemed to 
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think it, was a source of strength rather than of weakness, as showing 
that the Canon rested not on the verdict of a few individuals, but ‘‘ on 
the popular choice”. Mr. Robertson complains here (1) that I omitted 
to quote the whole of Mrs. Besant’s phrase: ‘‘ tremendously damaging 
to the authenticity of the New Testament” ; (2) that what I urge is nothing 
better than “ pulpit cant’, on which he enlarges after his wont. 


In regard to the first point it is true that my statement has suffered 
by the attempt to do two things at once. My great aim throughout 
was to be constructive, and while answering Mrs. Besant to mark out 
the lines which I think that a Christian ought to take up. I did this 
in the present instance in one sentence when it really required two. I 
have never myself maintained, nor am I prepared to maintain, that 
the history of the Canon “proves” in the strict sense ‘‘ the authen- 
ticity’ (1 prefer to say “‘ genuineness ” as carrying with it authenticity) 
of the books of the New Testament. I believe that it is favorable to 
the genuineness of nearly all of them, /ighly favorable in the case of 
some, prohibitory in regard to none; but in the nature of the case I 
do not think that it could be more than this. Where the proof is most 
decisive it turns, I should say, on the internal evidence rather than on 
the external. I would only remind the reader that in estimating the 
external evidence, he ought to bear in mind what is the nature of the 
attestation of ancient books in general. If all is well, I hope some 
day to write a paper for the Oxford House on this subject. 

For myself, I regard the history of the Canon not as proving 
immediately and directly (though it tends to prove indirectly) that the 
books of the New Testament were by any particular authors, but as 
proving that they were rightly chosen as sacred books. I am glad to have 
the opportunity of stating this more clearly. Of this wider question 
authorship is a part, but only a part. In regard to this the popular 
verdict is not of much value, but outside this its value is considerable. 
At all events, I cannot admit that my insistance upon it was mere 
‘pulpit cant”. I doubt if it is even a ‘‘platitude”. ‘The argument 
was suggested to me years ago in reading Burke, where he speaks of 
the ‘‘ unconscious wisdom” which went to the forming of so many of 
our social usages and institutions. It seems to me that there is a 
philosophical ground for this. In matters affecting practice and the 
emotions, the masses are better judges than any individual, however 
able, because they know best what satisfies their own practical and 
emotional needs, and they present these in the greatest fulness and 
variety. 

From one point of view, Christianity may be presented as a series 
of propositions which require the kind of logical and intellectual proof 
appropriate to them. From another point of view, it is a working 
hypothesis which is tested by its application to the facts of life. This 
kind of testing it is which it seems to me that the great body of 
Christians have for eighteen centuries been giving to it. 


I shall be met by the ever-ready argument, that if this holds good 
for Christianity, it holds good also for Mahommedanism, Brahmanism, 
or Buddhism. I grant it; I believe that it does hold good for those 
religions in a certain relative sense. I think that it shows that the 
human mind must needs have a religion; that any religion is better 
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than none at all; and that by degrees lower religions have given 
place to higher. 

But this argument is carrying me too far afield, and into specula- 
tions for which I cannot claim any wide assent. I therefore forbear 
to press them further, and return to the text of this discussion—only 
adding to what I have said above—that I take no such optimist view 
of the history of the Canon as to suppose that a great deal of what 
might have been priceless matter has not perished. Waste, or what 
seems to us waste, is a law of the universe, and the Canon is no more 
exempt from it than other things. This is my reply to Mr. Robertson’s 
taunt, on the possible loss of some ‘‘ ‘distinct witnesses’ to divine 
truth” (p. 142). It would be a strange thing if axy kind of truth 
had all the possible witnesses for it available. 

I come now—and I am nearing the end—to what I imagine that 
Mr. Robertson regards as one of the most important of his criticisms. 
Mrs. Besant had devoted considerable space to expounding the theory 
that Christianity was a form of the sun-myth, in which various features 
were taken from the stories of Krishna, Osiris, Horus, Bacchus, Hercu- 
les, Prometheus, Mithra. I replied to this—I admit with astonish- 
ment that such a view could be put forward—that there could be no 
true parallel between these myths and fables of pre-historic times and 
a religion of which we had important documents dating less than 
thirty years after the death of its founder. 

On Mr. Robertson’s treatment of this argument I have the follow- 
ing remarks to make. (1) He has distinctly changed the position 
taken up by Mrs. Besant. What she believed to be accounted for 
as a sun-myth was stated briefly as the “story of Jesus” (‘ Text- 
Book,” pp. 340—344). And because I repeat her words (with the 
substitution of ‘ history ” for ‘story ”’) I come in for much malediction 
from Mr. Robertson (p. 137). In his hands the points which it is pro- 
fessed to explain are reduced to ‘the miraculous and some other lead- 
ing elements in the Christ story”. These elements are ‘‘the Virgin 
mother, the new star, the mages, the flight into Egypt, the cruci- 
fixion, the later location of the birth at the winter solstice, the three 
days of subjection at the vernal equinox, the ascension (elsewhere, the 
resurrection), and the epithet of the Lamb”. The keeping of Christ- 
mas on December 25th may at once be put aside, as the practice was 
not introduced until the fourth century, and has nothing to do with 
primitive Christianity. The crucifixion, resurrection (ascension), and 
“three days of subjection” are constantly referred to by St. Paul 
in his earliest Epistles, and were certainly a common belief amongst 
Christians long before a sun-myth could get into circulation among 
them. The ‘epithet of the Lamb” is found in a book which must 
belong either to the reign of Nero (.p. 68, 69) or to that of Domitian 
(ctrea A.D. 95) or to the interval between them, and can be distinctly 
traced to Jewish antecedents. The Virgin-birth, if not directly attested 
by St. Paul, is in close connexion with his doctrine of the incarnation. 
As to this and the other points I can only say that the parallels to 
them, accurately stated and with due regard to their context, remind 
me of nothing so much—if the subject matter may be put aside and 
the logic only considered—as Fluellen’s argument : 


‘“‘There is a river in Macedon: and there is also moreover a river at 
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Monmouth..... Tis alike as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is 
salmons in both.” 

Neither Mrs. Besant nor Mr. Robertson have made it clear exactly 
what it is fer which they contend. Do they think that the Gospel 
story was derived from the heathen stories, or that it grew up inde- 
pendently, but by a similar process? If the first, then, as a prelimi- 
nary measure, they ought to prove, what scholars have never yet been 
able to prove, that there was communication, e.g., between India and 
Syria or Palestine at the Christian era. If the latter, then they ought 
to find some traces of the sun-myth as actually at work in those parts 
of the Old Testament Apocrypha or of the Talmud which belong to 
this period. But the horror which the Jews had come to entc stain of 
every species of idolatry seems from the first to preclude any such 
supposition. 

(2) For my own part, I think that we have a far simpler, a far 
more direct, and a far safer way of approaching the question of the 
origin of Christianity. I tried to indicate this in my first paper, and 
it is described more at length in No. XI. of the Oxford House series, 
which is just on the point of being issued. Our true starting-point, 
as it seems to me, is what are sometimes called the “four great 
Kpistles ”’ of St. Paul—Romans 1 and 2, Corinthians, and Galatians— 
and the commen matter, or parts which are practically identical, in the 
first three Gospels. In argument we may take our stand firmly upon 
these. The genuineness of the four Epistles is practically undisputed: 
the internal and external evidence for them combined is overwhelming. 
And there can be little doubt that the common matter of the synoptic 
Gospels (if not the whole) was brought into shape between 60-70 a.v. 
That is, the larger body of literature in less than thirty, and the 
smaller body at the outside not more than forty, years after the deati 
of Christ. Mr. Robertson describes the contents of the Epistles as 
“‘certain mystical and ethical teaching”. I prefer to call it Chris- 
tianity. Supplement these Epistles by the common matter of the first 
three Gospels, and supplement the common matter of the Gospels by 
the Epistles, and we have the nucleus, or concentrated kernel, of 
which all the rest of Christianity is but strict development and 
corollary. But if this is so, as I think there is no denying that it is, 
then I can only repeat what I said in my first paper, that to connect 
it in any way, bowever remote, with the sun-myth would be nothing 
less than absurd. 

I have left to the last a personal question, on which I desire to 
say a few words. Mr. Robertson has complained with great acrimony 
of the description which I gave of Mrs. Besant’s book. He has 
succeeded in giving to my language the most invidious turn that it 
was possible to give it (p. 135), so much so that I could hardly 
recognise my own words. If anyone will read the sentence in which 
I speak of a certain part—not the whole—of Mrs. Besant’s argument 
asa ‘‘desultory attempt to minimise the evidence for the Christian 
books”’, along with its context, I do not think he will find it nearly 
so unfriendly as it is made to appear. ‘“ Desultory” in a literary 
sense Mrs. Besant’s book certainly is not. In this respect I spoke, 
and could only speak, of it in terms of warm praise. It is true that I 
said nothing about its relation to Paley. In the part with which I 
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was dealing this was by no means prominent, and it did not seem to 
come in my way to refer to it. If I had foreseen the construction 
which would be put upon my silence I should assuredly have guarded 
against it. And if Mrs. Besant thinks that less than justice has been 
done her on this score I hope she will accept my apologies. I should 
be extremely sorry if she were aggrieved at anything in the wording 
of my criticism. Since I wrote my paper I seem to know Mrs. Besant 
better. I have read with some care both her articles in the National 
Reformer and in Our Corner. With the first she will not expect me to 
express much agreement. They might be a continuation of the ‘‘Free- 
thinker’s Text-Book”’, and they seem to me to be open to the same 
objections. But papers like ‘‘Why I ama Socialist” and ‘ How 
London Amuses Itself” exhibit qualities for which I can only express 
my sincere respect. Here, too, no doubt, there is ample room for 
difference of opinion. I am not a Socialist myself, not because there 
is not much that I would gladly see altered in the present condition 
of society, but because it seems to me that the remedies proposed 
would soon prove worse than the disease. But I cannot let any 
difference of opinion blind me to the honesty of purpose, truthfulness 
of statement, and zeal for the good of others, which characterise those 
articles; and I would not willingly write a word that could give pain 
to their author. 

At the same time I fear that I cannot retract the substance of my 
previous criticism. ‘There are two remonstrances that I feel bound to 
make. One is as to the want of discrimination in the choice of 
authorities. Good, bad, and indifferent are all thrown together, and 
treated as if they were on precisely the same level. And my second 
remonstrance relates to the use which is made of this very miscellane- 
ous reading. In regard to Christianity Mrs. Besant holds a brief. 
Arguments commend themselves to her not as they are really sound or 
the reverse, but as they make for or against her main thesis. From 
an excellent book like Professor Norton’s the only gleaning that I 
have found is a solitary opinion which runs counter to the whole tenor 
of his argument. Ani side by side with this there are pages of 
rubbish from such books as R. Taylor’s “ Diegesis’’. 

The fault, I am sure, is in the method and not in the user of it; 
nor is it by any means confined to one side in the controversy. We 
have all much to learn, and I hope that by degrees we are learning it. 
Let Mrs. Besant only look as straight at the facts of Christianity as 
she looks at social facts; and let her bring to bear the same acumen 
on the arguments which tell for as on those which tell against her own 
views; and I think that she would not long rest satisfied with the 
“¢ Freethinker’s Text-Book’’. W. Sanpay, D.D. 

(To be concluded.) 


A Rejoinder to the Foregoviityg,. 
———— 
Ler us be quite clear as to the matter of “tone” and courtesy. In 
his pamphlet, Professor Sanday accused Mrs. Besant (1) of making a 
‘* desultory attempt to minimise ” Christian Evidences ; (2) of cherishing 
a superstition more gross than any held in Naples or the Tyrol, and 
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being otherwise ‘‘ sadly unequal” in her culture ; (3) of proceeding on 
the principle that ‘‘any stick or stone’, any sort of argument what- 
ever, was good enough to use against Christianity ; and (4) of not being 
sufficiently ‘‘ serious in the search for truth ” to merit further attention 
from him (‘‘ Freethinking ”, pp. 15, 46-7, 48). I fancy I am not alone 
in thinking such aspersions tolerably acrimonious: I noticed that one 
writer in the Christian Socialist—ostensibly a believing Christian— 
accused Dr. Sanday of ‘‘ showing his teeth viciously”. The difference 
in tone, then, between Dr. Sanday and me is that he allows himself 
the fullest ‘‘ license of imputation ” while professing to be extremely 
soft-spoken ; while I bring my charges without any such pretence. 
Possibly he does not realise what his tone has been: I notice that 
professional Christians, in their peculiar atmosphere, tend to lose touch 
of their relation to the ordinary educated mind; but I claim for myself 
that I was perfectly aware of the force of all the charges I brought 
against Dr. Sanday. I accused him of suppressio veri and virtual suggestio 


falsi, of resorting to subterfuge, of unwarrantable exaggeration, of 


treating an important matter in a fashion unworthy of his position, 
and so forth. For all of these charges, as my readers know, I gave 
chapter and verse; and I now submit that on Dr. Sanday’s own 
showing they had ample color. While accusing me of putting an 
invidious sense on one of his specific phrases—which he confesses he 
hardly recognised when quoted Jiteratim—he feels constrained to 
apologise in that connexion to Mrs. Besant, though he goes on to say 
that he must adhere to his imputations as a whole. Now, the other 
imputations go much further than the one apologised for; so that his 
complaint of invidious quotation is entirely beside the case. He admits 
the greater, and pretends he has been misrepresented as to the less. 
Then his remark as to his omission of all mention of Paley—for which 
also he apologises—leaves my case proved. It is not a question, as he 
puts it of the “construction” a Freethinker might put on his silence: 
the point is that his pamphlet essentially misrepresents the scope of 
the Text-Book for all who read the former without the latter—that is, 
for the orthodox public in general. Again, he partly confesses to an un- 
warranted use of the word ‘‘ demonstration” ; and yet again to having 
committed an apparent misrepresentation by making “ the attempt to 
do two things at once”, and using ‘one sentence when it really 
required two”. ‘Thus he virtually allows some four of my imputations 
to have hit the mark. This, if I may say so without unseemly 
vainglory, is rather above the average of pistol practice in ‘civilised 
controversy’”’; and for a combatant so situated to speak as Dr. Sanday 
does of use of the ‘“ butt-end” is, it seems to me, to display a rather 
weak petulance. 

lor the rest, Dr. Sanday has really no status of complaint against 
my treatment of the Oxford House Papers. When I wrote, there was 
no ‘controversy’ between him and me. I, a Freethinker, sat down 
to animadvert on a series of pamphlets, professedly directed against 
Freethought in general, which seemed to me from first to last very 
poor stuff; and I expressed my opinion plainly in argumentative detail. 
‘To say, as Dr. Sanday does, that I dealt more with persons than with 
arguments is, I am bound to tell him, simply not true. Any reader 
who counts the pages will fully bear me out. What I did do was, besides 
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analysing arguments at much length, to indicate the low opinion I had 
of the logical capacity of the whole of the writers, and on this head, 
to use Dr. § Sanday’s words for peace’ sake, ‘I fear I cannot retract the 
substance of my previous criticism”. Does Dr. Sanday claim that 
the code of literary morals and proprieties forbade my expression of 
hostile opinion? I did indeed charge jesuitry in argument; but if 
that is inadmissible what becomes of Dr. Sanday’s aspersions 3 and 

above-noted ? The complaint is weak in the extreme. It seemed 
to me necessary to pass emphatic judgment on the calibre and the 
methods of the Oxford House essayists, and I did it. It may console 
Dr. Sanday under my invective if I remind him that infinitely graver 
charges than mine are constantly beiug made on the part of Christian 
writers, speakers, clergymen, and bishops, against Freethinkers in 
general and in particular ; and that there is not one religious journal 
or magazine in Great Britain which will allow a professed Secularist 
entry to its pages with an article on a theological subject, in the 
manner in which Dr. Sanday is allowed access to Our Corner, and the 
other Oxford House writers to the columns of the National Reformer. 
To talk of “civilised controversy” in these circumstances would be 
rather idle, even had I done more than is done every day in the year 
by reputable controversialists, clerical and other. But I had not. I 
did not even insinuate once that the gentlemen of Oxford House were 
not ‘‘ serious in the search for truth’. 

On the contrary, on reading Dr. Sanday’s reply to me, it becomes 
my pleasing duty to say that, bad as the case looked and still looks 
against him, I believe he in no case consciously used unfair means, 
and that his worst misrepresentations are purely the result of—what shall 
I say ?—an incapacity for accurate thought, and inexperience in exact 
disputation. The host of logical and other lapses in his answer to me 
prove that he is no circumspect jesuit. For, see how he handles his 
case. He tells me that Gnosticism and Manichacism were never Chris- 
tian, because ‘‘they were both essentially attempts at a compromise 
between Pagan speculations and Christianity”. Need I do more, in 
reply, than point out that the received doctrine of the Trinity is the 
most flagrant possible case of such a compromise? Need I add that 
Jesus talks Judico-Gnosticism in the Gospels (as to the inability of the 
multitude to understand him) and that Christianity is steeped in 
Manichaeism ? Next, as to the Apocrypha: Dr. Sanday professes to 
accept my account of the difference between the apocryphal and the 
canonical gospels. Does he see in what an admission this lands him— 
that the miracle stories of the Gospels are just as gross puerilities (to use his 
own word) as those of the Apocrypha? If he meant to admit that 
when he protested against Mrs. Besant’s saying that there was 
‘nothing to distinguish ” the rejected from the accepted books, his 
‘‘bétise” was different from what 1 thought. But dd he mean it? 
He as good as admits, while complaining of my “ onslaught ”’ on one 
of his points, that he was not ‘‘ severely logical” in the matter. Well, 
I only accused him of extreme absurdity, just as he in another place 
accuses Mrs. Besant. Now he appears to admit that he was a little 
absurd ; but there is no such admission on this side of the controversy. 

As to Dr. Sanday’s use of the word canonical, I am bound to 
confess that my slip of the pen gives him his opportunity. In re- 
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casting my sentence in MS. I left “genuine” and “authentic” 
where I should have said ‘‘non-genuine” and “non-authentic”’, 
and failed to notice the slip in type. That this was a mere inadvertence 
every reader must have seen from the context; and it was surely worth 
Dr. Sanday’s while to deal with what he must have understood to have 
been my intended meaning. Now, if the verbal lapse be remedied, 
Dr. Sanday’s quotations, | submit, clearly prove my point. He does 
not use the word in the simple ‘‘ sense of non-canonical and in no other ’”’. 
Te says of the apocryphal books that “‘ they never effected a real lodgment 
in the Church. ‘Those which go so far as to be read at the public services 
were genuine books” —that is, as he now parenthetically explains, 
‘really the work of the authors whose names they bear”. If this is 
not implying that a “ genuine” book is not to be described as apocry- 
phal, there is no meaning in language. As to the statement that the 
early Christians always drew a distinction between the books now 
canonical and the whole of the rest, Dr. Sanday must on reflection ad- 
mit that such a thesis is utterly unproveable. Any impartial scholar, 
I should say, would pronounce it hopelessly untenable. There are 
various forms of “clerical error’’: and I fancy Dr. Sanday’s here has 
been rather more substantial than mine. 

Take now the question of Justin Martyr and the Fourth Gospel. 
Dr. Sanday’s remarks as to demonstration are surely very futile. 
Does he suppose that anybody ever did suppose the word could have the 
same force in mathematics and in historical evidence ? The case stands 
thus. Professor Drummond had thought it ‘not improbable” that 
Justin, assuming him to use the Fourth Gospel, ‘“ believed in its 
Johannine authorship”. Dr. Abbott, on the other hand, held it was 
‘in the highest degree probable, if not morally certain, that in the 
time of Justin Martyr the Fourth Gospel was generally received as the 
work of the apostle John”. Does Dr. Abbott’s extravagant language 
give a shadow of justification for applying the term ‘‘ demonstration ” 
to Professor Drummond’s doubtful suggestion? As to the alleged use 
of John in Tatian’s “ Diatessaron”, Dr. Sanday quite misrepresents 
my argument—unconsciously, I will assume. What I did was to 
point out that Dr. Zahn, while alleging that the Harmony clearly 
followed the Fourth Gospel’s chronology, admitted that it widely 
departed from that chronology. I pointed to this as a proof of the 
looseness of Dr. Zahn’s critical method. If the Harmonist, as Dr. 
Sanday says, must have so diverged, how on earth can it be proved 
that he followed John’s chronology ? Where Dr. Sanday says I was 
meeting him, I was meeting his champion. His allegation that Tatian 
used John has no independent validity whatever. Cannot a Christian 
exegete.see that all the data in the matter fail to prove more than this, 
that a few passages now standing in the Fourth Gospel were probably 
in circulation in Tatian’s time? In view of all we know as to early 
Christian literature, what careful student will believe this to signify 
that the Fourth Gospel as it now stands was then in existence ? 

But I said in my article, as Dr. Sanday appeared to say in his 
pamphlet (p. 37), that these were really minor matters. He now, in the 
most incomprehensible manner, alleges that the most fundamental 
part of his case was that he said on pp. 22-35 [not pp. 29-35 ?] as to 
the earliness and ‘“‘ authentic character” of the Gospels, and complains 
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that I said little on these heads. Why, Dr. Sanday explicitly said 
that all the weighty objections to Christianity resolve themselves into 
that against miracles; and I as good as said I agreed with him. 
Where, then, is my evasion? I take my readers to witness that the 
argument as to Paul, which Dr. Sanday now declares to be only of 
minor importance, was the only one to be found in his essay in regard 
to what he said was the main question. Now he impugns my criticism 
as being declamation. I can only say that all the rest of his own case 
is either declamation or worse. ‘To teach that the masses are the best 
judges ‘‘in matters affecting practice and the emotions’ because they 
know what satisfies them—this is either to turn reason out of doors or 
to make a perfectly meaningless statement. If the Salvation Army 
must be better judges than “any individual” in these matters, there 
is no more to be done in the way of ‘civilised controversy ’’. 

And there is little more to be said now in any case. I pass over 
the question as to the Epistles of Ignatius, having no room to discuss 
it here ; even if it were at all vital. But it isnot. What I pointed 
out was that Professor Norton was satisfied from the internal evidence 
that the epistles were spurious; and Dr. Sanday now tells me that 
fresh evidence has arisen. Fresh inéernal evidence? The matter, I 
repeat, is a small one; but the conversion of Dr. Lightfoot seems to 
me one more instance of the facility with which professional exegetes 
can make themselves believe whatever they would like to. 

Concerning the sun-myth, Dr. Sanday denies that there was any 
communication between India and Palestine at the time in question. 
I cannot understand how any student of Eastern history can take his 
stand on such an assertion; but even if it were sound it is of no 
moment. If Dr. Sanday will look into the subject of the sun-myth 
he will see that the theory is not one of mere transmission from one 
nation to another, as in the case of historic Christianity, but of the 
wide vogue of a myth of great antiquity and of great variety of forms. 
To use his own words concerning me, he is ‘* so accustomed to the use 
of strong colors and sweeping assertions that he appreciates nothing 
in the way of shades or degrees”. Either Christ is God incarnate or 
the whole story came from India! The remark that the Jews abhorred 
idolatry is really astonishingly inept. Did Dr. Sanday never hear of 
the theory that Samson is a sun-hero? But when a professedly truth- 
secking scholar dismisses the analogy between the Virgin-birth of 
Jesus and the Virgin-births of so many other mythical heroes and 
divinities as an insignificant coincidence, it does scem very useless to 
discuss the subject with him. None of Dr. Sanday’s remarks on the 
subject seem to me to rise to the level of serious argument; and when 
he says that I attacked him for merely quoting Mrs. Besant’s 
words, with the simple substitution of the word ‘history” for 
“story ”’ he really leaves me at a loss for comment. There could be 
no grosser misrepresentation. I accused him of subterfuge because 
he shifted his ground as he did from the “history of Jesus” to 
“certain mystical and ethical teachings”. And in regard to this 
latter phrase he again misrepresents me, for the purpose of making a 
cheap rhetorical effect. Readers will understand how this constant, 
unconscientious looseness of speech subjects a writer to suspicion, 
however good may be his intentions. It is hardly necessary to tell my 
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readers further that I have not moved from Mrs. Besant’s position as 
Dr. Sanday alleges. By ‘the history of Jesus” she plainly meant 
what I mean—the details of Christ’s life, not the teachings of Paul. 

To conclude, Dr. Sanday’s reply to me leaves his case logically no 
better than it was. He has admitted miscarriages of argument, he 
has dismissed as almost irrelevant some of his former contentions, and 
he has pleaded benevolence of motive in such a way as probably to 
soften any judgments formed by readers from my criticism. But his 
defence of Christianity is just as forceless as it was. His position 
resolves itself into the familiar one of the sentimentalist who says 
that Christianity satisfies the needs of his heart, and therefore it must 
be true. ‘To call this sort of reasoning ‘“ constructive ” is to my mind 
the last stroke of absurdity. Dr. Sanday concludes his present paper 
by saying that Mrs. Besant holds a brief against Christianity. The 
editor of the New Testament section of the Variorum Bible might have 
judiciously kept silence about briefs. Certainly when scholars such 
as he devote the hired labor of years to the indiscriminate buttressing- 
up of every branch of the Christian superstition, there is need that 
briefs be taken on the opposite side. For such a writer to talk of the 
indiscriminate use of authorities is very idle. Mrs. Besant would 
probably not deny that she held a brief, and at the beginning of my 
essay I stated the rationale of the Freethought position in the matter. 
But that my criticisms involved no such mere 4 priori rejection of 
Christianity as Dr. Sanday alleges, his own answer sufficiently proves. 
The position of the unbeliever is made good by reasoning from all 
orders of historical fact ; the position of the believer, as exemplified by 
Dr. Sanday, is based on an unreasoned acceptance of supernaturalism, 
dating from childhood; though in his particular case this inherited 
faith appears to co-exist with a confused admission of supernatural 
virtue in other religions than his own. Such a thinker may seem to 
reason with an opponent; but he has begged the question from the 
start. When Dr. Sanday says we have all much to learn, and that he 
hopes we are learning it, I cannot but share in such a comprehensive 
aspiration, but I have my doubts as to what will happen. 

Joun Roserrson. 





Hovuvember. 
nr 


Tue Pleiads glisten on the eastern sky, 
But all the starry flowers of earth are set 
In their damp graves, or, if they linger yet, 

Droop their fair heads; the leaves for ever fly 
Thick-crowding through the air; the wild winds sigh ; 
The mouldering earth with Nature’s tears is wet ; 

For Beauty has with pale Destruction met, 
And all the woodlands echo her sad cry. 
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Death walks the world; his breath of fire was loud 
And felt before him, reddening the leaves, 
And tinting them with hues of deepened glow ; 
He rides upon the heavy-folded cloud, 
And at his touch the earth below him grieves ; 
Before him his wild herald west winds blow. 


Frep HENDERSON. 


Che Russian DPihbilist, 


‘“‘T see a huge building, in the front wall a narrow door, which is 
wide open; beyond it stretches a dismal darkness. Before the high 
threshold stands a girl . . . a Russian girl. 

‘The impenetrable darkness is breathing frost, and with the icy 
breeze, from the depth of the building, a slow, hollow voice is coming. 

*“*Q you! wanting to cross this threshold, do you know what 
awaits you ?’ 

‘¢<T know it,’ answers the girl. 

*¢Cold, hunger, hatred, derision, contempt, insults, prison, 
suffering, even death ?’ 

‘¢¢T know it.’ 

‘¢¢Complete isolation, alienation from all ?’ 

“¢T know it. Iamready. I will bear all sorrow and miseries.’ 

*“« «Not only if inflicted by enemies, but by kindred and friends ?’ 

“ «Yes, even by them.’ 

‘¢¢ Well, are you ready for self-sacrifice ?’ 

acto. 

**¢For an anonymous self-sacrifice? You shall die, and nobody. 
nobody shall know even whose memory is to be honored.’ 

‘«¢T want neither gratitude nor pity. I want no name.’ 

‘*¢ Are you ready . . . for a crime ?’ 

‘The girl bent her head. 

‘*¢T am ready even for a crime.’ 

‘The voice paused awhile before renewing its questioning. 

**¢Do you know’, said it at last, ‘that you may lose your faith in 
what you believe now; that you might come to feel that you were 
mistaken, and have lost in vain your young life?’ 

‘“¢¢T know that also. And, nevertheless, I will enter.’ 

‘¢¢ Enter then!’ 

“The girl crossed the threshold, and a heavy curtain fell behind 
her. 

“«¢ A fool!’ gnashed someone outside. 

“«¢ A saint!’ answered a voice from somewhere!” 


This vision is not to be found of course in the censured edition of 
Ivan Turgueneff’s work. It appeared in the clandestine press, and 
Mr. P. Lavroff, to whom ‘‘ The Threshold” was read by the author in 
the summer of 1882, at Baujiral, bears testimony to its fidelity to the 
original.—Translated by Stepniak, in ‘“‘ The Russian Storm-cloud”’. 
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A Charws. 


‘* And sing wt us, away, winter, away, 
Come somer come, the suete seson and sonne.”’ 
—_ The King’s Quhair. 


Away, Winter, away! 
Too long hast thou held sway ; 


Hie thee to realms of endless Ice again! 


Go, Winter, go! 
Too long thy robe of snow 
Has hid the kindly earth from eyes of men ; 
From every meadow strip its folds, 
Lay bare again the woods and wolds, 


And every steadfast hill and sheltering glen. 


Come, Summer, come ; 
The songbirds all are dumb, 
And all the blossoms of the flowers are furled : 
Send forth thy Handmaid Spring 
To warn each living thing, 
The birds to sing, the flowers to be uncurled ; 
Then come thyself with rainbows crowned, 
With azure skies all ringed around, 


And warm for us once more the blossoming world ! 


ScorvuLs. 
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Gwictions in AZreland,. 
—_—___— 


I propose to publish during the autumn and winter a monthly list of the 
evictions occurring in Ireland. Outrages may come, and I am anxious that 
any whom I can influence may clearly understand the connexion between 
evictions and outrages, and may sce how landlord oppression leads to 
peasant revenge. I shall be glad to receive marked papers. 





September 2i and following days.—Round Rossturk Castle. One hundred 
and fifty evictions: a force of fifty police carried these out. Landlord, Mr. 
Stoney. 

September 25.—Dromore. W. Farrell, aged 75, turned out on the road- 
side with his family. Landlord, Mr. J. D. Hargraves. 

September 28.—Ernyvale. Twelve families evicted by a force of fifty 
policemen on the Ancletili Estate. Landlord not named. 

September 29.—Wexford. Mrs. Clancy, a widow, and her family evicted, 
furniture flung on dungheap outside. Landlord, Mr. Le Hunte Hobson. 

Last week inSeptember. Kingston Estate. Eleven families evicted, some 
with young children. Landlord, Countess of Kingston. 

September 30.—Poulgour, Kilkenny. Mr. Fleming’s house broken into, 
furniture flung out and much injured, family evicted. Landlord, Captain 
Wheeler, R.N. 

October 1.—Juagh. P. Kennedy, his wife, and seven children, turned 
on to the roadside. Wife in delicate health: the children, half-clad, dragged 
away from the fire round which they were crouched. Landlord, Major 
O’Gorman. 

October 6.—Shirley Estate. J. Lynch, his wife and family evicted ; they 
took shelter in a quarry near. Their house was unroofed. Landlord, not 
named, but is the owner of Lough Fea Castle. In many cases in which 
families were not evicted, their cattle and crops have been seized and sold, 
and they have been left destitute. Many state that for years they have only 
been able to pay the rent with money received from friends in America. 

October 13.—Castleisland. Three tenants evicted. This is the third 
visit of ‘‘the crowbar brigade”, to Castleisland within a fortnight. Land- 
lord, name not given. 

At Killarney quarter sessions on October 9th no less than 157 ejectments 
were entered, 21 of which were at the instance of Lord Kenmare. 

A number of landlords, waking up to the impossible character of the 
situation, are now making reductions in rent. Lord Lesinore has offered 
20 per cent. Lord Lansdowne has offered 20 per cent. on judicial rents, 
and from 25 to 35 per cent. on others. Mr. J. O. Neill Power 25 per cent. 
Mr. Edward O’Brien, D.L., Cahermoyle, has aliowed to his Canemore and 
Calaen tenantry an abatement of 25 per cent. Major Sheehy has allowed 
40 per cent. to his Clonmore tenantry. Messrs, Allen and Jenkins have 
allowed 40 per cent. to their Knocktoosh tenantry; and Mr. Aherin, Herns- 
bridge, has allowed 15 per cent. on the judicial rents. Mr. Maunsell, D.L., 
has allowed 20 per cent. to his Ashford (Co. Limerick) tenantry. The 
Right Hon. Judge Flanagan, late of the Landed Estates Court, is giving 
20 per cent. on the judicial rents, as well as allowing substantial abatements 
on house property in the village of Kilmihill. Captain Charles George 
O’Callaghan, D.L., Ballinahinch, is giving 20 per cent. on the rents, fixed 
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by agreement under the Land Act of 1881, to his Shyan tenants. Lord 
James Butler is giving 37} per cent. to his tenants at Ballydineen; he has 
always dealt generously with his tenants. The Hon. Julia Celina Ball, of 
Fortfergus, near Ballinacally, has offered 10 per cent. on rents fixed by 
agreement to her tenants in Cahircanivan. Mr. Timothy M’Mahon, J.P., 
of Carrahen, near Quin, is allowing 20 per cent. abatement on judicial rents 
to his tenants near Kilmihill, at Glanmore. Mr. Ryan, J.P., Bruree, 
County Limerick, has offered 10 per cent. on the judicial rents to his 
tenants at Boulanameal. Colonel Stewart Vandeleur has granted an 
abatement of 20 per cent. to his tenants. Mr. E. P. Westby, D.L., has 
granted an abatement of 15 per cent. to his tenants at Kilmacduane, Gower, 
and Carrigaholt. Mr. Marcus Keane, J.P., has given an abatement of 15 
per cent. to his tenants around Carrigaholt. Dr. Couniham, Kilrush, 
granted his Querrin tenants an abatement of 15 per cent. off judicial rents, 
and the tenants are paying. 

In many cases the tenants are able to pay the reduced rents, and do so 
cheerfully. 

The Daily News, which has suddenly awakened to the fact that evictions 
are going on in Ireland, published on October 14th a letter from a special 
commissioner sent to Kerry. The following are some of the cases he gives 
in Kerry. ‘‘ Perhaps the poorest people were some cottiers. I believe Mr. 
Supple is their landlord. ‘They had settled on the ‘ cutaway’ bog at a rent 
of £1 an acre; they built their own hovels, drained the land, and carried 
sand and manure for miles on their backs to spread over the land and make 
it fit for cultivation. The land was before this completely worthless, and 
the labor spent by them on it would have bought it ten times over. They 
were all expecting eviction, and I give three cases: 1. A widow with nine 
children (one with very bad bronchitis), sleeping in two beds; £1 rent for 
one acre of bog land; her husband had built the hovel and improved the 
land. Could not pay any rent. Expecting eviction daily. There were 
only two beds for herself and nine children. She seemed very distressed I 
should witness their poverty. 2. ‘J. D.’, holding three acres, rent £3, 
Poorlaw valuation 15s. He paid a fine of 30s. on the change of landlords ; 
he built his hovel and reclaimed his land; had been offered 25 per cent, 
reduction, but couldn’t possibly pay it. 3. An old man, over 70; had four 
English acres, rent £4, valued at 20s. Had been twice ‘ writted’, and paid 
10s. and 20s. costs. The land had never produced the rent; the money 
came from his children in America. He hadn’t had money from them lately ; 
he hoped, however, they might soon help him again. He had been contined 
in house a long time with a bad leg. He seemed to have a fair crop of 
potatoes. His wife had carried every bit of soil that was on the land on her 
back from miles off, and now they were to be evicted, and expected to end 
their life in the workhouse. The next property belonged toa Mr. Hartnett. 
‘Pp. 8.’, one of his tenants, held 6} Irish acres. He had built his cottage, 
reclaimed the land, and his rent was £7. The Land Commissioners thought 
as he was near a town he could pay £5, and fixed it at that amount, but he 
could not pay it. He did not make the rent from the land. His sister was 
in service, and got £10 a year; her savings went to pay the rent. He kept 
one cow, and sometimes two. .‘J. C.’, landlord Lord Ormathwaite, had 
eight Irish acres, rent formerly £1 10s., raised to £5, now reduced to £4. 
Valuation, £3. Built his house, made all improvements (except he was 
allowed £8 by landlord), had worked all his life ‘early and late’ in order to 
keep up his home, and now he had been evicted.” 

ANNIE BESANT. 
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Sprain has had an abortive pronunciamento, nominally Republican, but 
severely condemned by Castelar. Curiously enough the Duke of Seville, a 
Bourbon, has, since the failure of this pronunciamento, issued a manifesto in 
favor of Republicanism. The unsuccessful revolutionists took some lives at 
the outset of their attempt, but almost all parties in Spain pleaded to the 
Queen Regent to pardon the officers condemned to death, and the Pope 
sent a dispatch to the like effect. In the end the Cabinet gave way, and 
the Queen commuted the death sentences; but it is by no means certain 
that quiet is secured. 


THERE are unpleasant rumors from Madagascar—contradicted from 
Paris, but likely enough to be true—of fresh complications between the 
French and the Hovas. It is alleged that the so-called treaty was really 
only part of the treaty, an unpublished annexe materially modifying its 
provisions, and that an armed expedition is being sent by France into the 
interior of Madagascar because the treaty, found unworkable for French 
purposes, has beer. denounced. 


THE news from Vienna of a madly wicked plot to burn the city shows 
the exceeding insanity of Anarchism. It is, of course, possible, and even 
probable, that police agents provocatenrs have been mixed up in the matter; 
but while in all countries lunatics are found to advocate the use oi 
explosives in aid of revolutionary movements, it is needful for some 
politicians to constantly denounce such advocacy which excuses, and often 
justifies, reactionary repression. 


BULGARIA remains the loosely-scattered powder, a spark on which may 
at any moment result in an European explosion. And Russia not only 
seems likely enough to provide the spark, but it is clear that Austria is by 
no means free from complicity in the complications of which Prince 
Alexander’s abdication is one feature. Lord Randolph Churchill, with all 
the innocence of a poet, describes Austria as the sentinel watching over the 
young liberties of the peoples in the Balkan Peninsula, and this is said by 
the Tory leader of the armed occupier of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, 
former occupier of Venice and Milan. 


THERE is very vague rumor, the truth of which is not easy to ascertain 
as to another Nihilist plan to blow up a railway on which the Czar was 
about to travel. 


ScoTLAND is moving in the direction of Home Rule and Land Law 
Reform, not violently yet, but unless legislation comes before the snowball 
rolls far, there may be even a Scotch avalanche. Resistance to mere law 
is becoming chronic in Tiree, and a ship of war has again been sent to 
Portree with a rate-levying and writ-serving expedition. 
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IRELAND gives cause for much anxiety. Rioting during the end of last 
month and the early days of October was more or less intermittent in 
Belfast, with the change that Nationalist attacks on the police have taken 
the place of the earlier Protestant onslaughts. On nearly every occasion 
the police, after having been fiercely stoned, fired with fatal results. One 
result may be hoped for from the open enquiry now being held in Belfast, 
i.e., that all classes may be made ashamed of their part in the disgraceful 
riots. In Kerry the moonlighters are coming to grief. They have had a 
skirmish with the constabulary, who succeeded in severely wounding one 
and making several prisoners. A second party has been surprised and 
captured with arms and masks. Unfortunately outrages at Kanturk and 
other places show the widespread character of the moonlighting, and that 
the victims are not always, or even in the majority of cases, the landlords 
or their immediate agents. 


THE Tory Government has made up its mind for a very extensive measure 
of Irish Land Law Reform. The Chancellor of the Exchequer declares that 
there must be quick ‘‘ change from double to single ownership” if peace is 
to be produced. 


Scnoou fees are exciting the population of the metropolis. The rate- 
payers, who had all the voting power in their own hands, but who were 
utterly careless at the time of the last School Board elections, are now 
rousing themselves in hasty uncertain fashion. 


THE anti-tithe agitation, commenced some months ago in Wales, shows 
sigus of spreading, and is extending beyond the borders of the principality. 


In India there has been some rioting in connexion with the concurrent 
Hindu and Mahommedan religious festivals. In Burma the difficulties of 
our ill-advised occupation have been augmented by the armed intervention 
of the Shans. Liberals and Tories are equally to blame for the lives now 
being lost in Ava. 


In New Zealand the Moari leaders, arrested for encouraging the 
ploughing up of lands claimed by the natives, have been imprisoned and 
fined. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 











NOVEMBER. 


BELIEVING with a late writer that ‘the cultivation of Hyacinths in 
glasses is a delightful recreation, and so accessible to rich and poor, 
young and old, and fraught with so many pleasing incidents and asso- 
ciations’”’, we are not surprised to find this beautiful branch of indoor 
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gardening so very generally practised. In our last paper we gave a few bare 
hints on the cultivation of Hyacinths in glasses. We propose here to go 
more into detail, and should we occupy the whole of our ‘Gardening 
Corner” this month with this speciality, we trust our readers will not 
deem it labor lost. The immense quantities of Hyacinths that are now 
imported from Holland and other parts, and which are grown in this 
country for commercial purposes by florists, nurserymen, and market 
gardeners, is a proof of the appreciation in which these flowers are held 
by the general public, among whom they find so many and ready pur- 
chasers, whilst among amateurs in every grade of society their cultivation 
is being every day extended, and proves a perennial source of pleasure 
and delight to those votaries of Flora. In all sorts of homes may they 
be seen flourishing: in the drawing-rooms of the rich, growing in some 
of the chaste and beautiful designs of Lye’s registered glasses, where the 
accomplished amateur cultivates some of the most costly and precious 
gems of this beautiful family, to the humble aspirant who purchases at a 
shop two or three bulbs from among the ‘‘ Mixtures” for a few pence, 
and who in some homely vessel, it may be, makes his attempt, and watches 
with a daily-increasing interest the slow development of his precious 
charge, and wonders what will be its color, and whether it will be a 
double or single flower. Through all the gradations that lie between 
these two poles of floricultural enterprise there is invested an amount of 
attention, of resource, of interest, and of joy that is difficult for anyone 
to rightly appraise. 

In setting about the growing of Hyacinths in glasses, the amateur 
need not think that in order to succeed in getting good spikes of flower 
it is necessary to purchase expensive sorts. There are plenty of what we 
can safely term first-rate Hyacinths that are quoted in the dealers’ cata- 
logues at the cheapest rates. But before we commence to enumerate 
varieties, we would like to disabuse the minds of those who may have a 
prejudice in favor of double flowers. In our opinion it is a great mistake 
to suppose that double flowers are to be preferred to single ones. We 
believe that the ardor of many who set out to grow Hyacinths in glasses 
has been damped because of the poor and unsatisfactory results that 
flowed from their attempting to cultivate double flowers in preference to 
single ones. No; if you want a good result in cultivating Hyacinths in 
glasses, confine your choice to single sorts. Or, if you feel that you 
must gratify your taste for double flowers, confine your choice of these to 
one or two in each section—say Blochsberg and King of Wurtemburg as 
blues, Waterloo, Grootvorst, and Victoria Regina among the double reds, 
and Anna Maria, La Tour d’Auvergne, and Prince van Waterloo in the 
section of double whites. And now we will submit a list of cheap and good 
single varieties which, should any of our readers attempt to cultivate them, 
they may do so successfully, and realise by their effort a corresponding 
amount of pleasure and delight. Among the single blue flowers and their 
shades we would advise the selection of Bleu Mourant, Haller, Vulcan, 
Baron von Thuyll, William I., Prince Albert, and Madame Coster, all deep 
in color and well worthy cultivation. Of lighter shades, Charles Dickens, 
Compte de Glorie, Lord Nelson, Canning, Orondates, and Regulus are every 
one good, and have the further recommendation of lowness in price. Some 
of those we have here enumerated, though old varieties and cheap, may 
still be seen taking an honored position on some of the winning stands at 
our leading exhibitions, holding their heads proudly aloft among the newest 
and dearest in price of their lovely congeners. Coming to single reds, 
which, together with the single whites, are not quite so cheap as the blues, 
we enumerate Amy, Baron von Rothschild, Duchess of Richmond, Eldorado, 
Robert Stieger, L’Ami de Coour, Mars, and Veronica, all of the deepest 
color, in this favorite and beautiful class. Of lighter shades, such as rose 
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and pink, we select Jenny Lind, Homerus (a very early flower), Talma, 
Madame Hodson, Princess Elizabeth, Norma, and Temple van Apollo, 
enough variety to gratify the widest taste without dipping too deep into 
the pocket. Then of single whites we give a list of a few fine flowers that 
are as reasonable in price as the reds. Of pure whites there are Grande 
Vanqueur, La Candeur, Kroon Princess, Grande Vidette, Madame Tally- 
rande, Prince de Galitzen, Queen Victoria, and Themestocles. In shades of 
cream and delicate flesh color we have Anna Pauioona, Cleopatra, Lord 
Grey, and Voltaire, though of this last we feel bound to confess that it has 
a rather cantankerous nature, and occasionally develops the awkward and 
unruly habit of throttling its own flower-spike, doing this as effectually as 
ever its great name-father grappled with superstition or throttled a priest. 
This arises in consequence of its strong growth occupying so much space that 
there is not room for the spike to expand, and in the somewhat uneven 
contest the spike is ofttimes wrenched off. It is, however, a fine Hyacinth 
when it is successfully flowered. Of yellow Hyacinths there are only a few 
good sorts, and we know of no good double ones. Of single ones the best 
of the low-priced is Heroine, a capital canary yellow, well worth growing. 
There are also King of Holland, a reddish yellow, worth notice, and Alida 
Jacoba, a very good pale yellow flower. We could readily have extended 
this list ; but any amateur making up his collection and cultivating those 
we have named may rest assured that he will have some of the choicest 
sorts that can be bought at alow price. The best glasses to use are Lye’s 
registered or the octagonal glasses of the same shape; do not resort to the 
old-fashioned tall glasses, they are troublesome and unsatisfactory. The 
great objection to these is that the flower often outweighs the glass, and the 
whole afiair topples over; and also it is extremely difficult to affix supports 
to them. Lye’s glasses, on the other hand, are very ornamental in them- 
selves, there is no danger of their toppling over, and provision is made 
inside the rim for fixing a support for the flowers to it. Fill up your 
glasses, as we advised in our last, with sweet, clear rain-water, and carry 
out the other instructions there given. We now further advise the putting 
into each glass a piece of charcoal as large as will pass the throat of the 
glass, and to refrain from placing your glasses on the mantelpiece over a 
fire, or anywhere in a darkened part of the room. Keep them in the 
window, as near the light as you can. Do not consider the labor attending 
the carrying out of our hints a trouble. If they become so, give up the 
cultivation of the Hyacinth, since Nature has evidently never meant you 
for one of her votaries. If, on the other hand, the attentions you have to 
pay to your flowers become a ‘labor of love”, then you will soon find 
that the microcosm of your floricultural enterprise will become to you 
peopled with many ministrants to the most satisfying pleasure, and you 
will learn that in this sense at least ‘‘ Nature never did betray the heart 
that loved her”. W. ELDER. 
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THE regular weekly and monthly issues of Socialist journals say much 
for the growth of Socialism, or of interest in Socialism, in England. For 
special notice this month I select the Practical Socialist' ; it has two ci ipital 
articles, one on the ‘‘ Socialist Party in Politics”, by Hubert Bland; and 
one on ‘‘ Methods of Propaganda’’, by A. K. Donald. 7o- Day‘ for October 
is a very vigorous number; Mr. Champion defends the ‘‘ Socialism of the 
street” from the attack of the ‘‘Socialism of the study”; Edward Carpenter 
writes, as he always does, with his heart as well as his pen, in answer to 
the question, ‘‘ Does it pay?”. The story entitled ‘“‘ Blood”, by Fabian 
Bland, is very weird, and is told with power. 

A NEW Freethought baby journal has just been born; it is entitled No 
Religion,” and is edited by someone who takes the modest title of ‘‘ Learner”. 
I hope the venture may meet with success. ‘‘ Roots of Christianity, or the 
Christian Religion before Christ”’,* by Annie Besant, is to be published 
early in November ; it traces the various symbols, legends, and doctrines of 
Christianity backwards, and shows them flourishing in the world centuries 
before Christianity arose. The numerous references to standard authorities 
will make the little volume useful to the student. 

A SERIES of ‘‘Bon-Accord Rhymes and Ballads” are being published 
at Aberdeen; the fourth, which has reached me, is entitled ‘t The Hermit 
of Powis”’,* and embodies a local legend. 

A most interesting ‘‘ Report of the International Trades Union Congress, 
held at Paris from August 23rd to 28th, 1886,”° by Adolphe Smith, has 
been issued. I cordially recommend it to all who are interested in the 
labor movement in our own and in other lands. A pampblet entitled 
**Facts about the Unemployed”® is worth reading. The writer—H. H. 
Champion, from the initials and style—argues forcibly for help to prevent 
the misery which will come on London during the winter if things are left 
to themselves. 

Herr L. KATScHER has issued another of his interesting sketches of 
English life.’ It includes an account of the Parliamentary struggle of 
Charles Bradlaugh. 

A VERY interesting pamphlet reaches me from New Zealand, a speech* 
of the Hon. Sir Robert Stout, Minister of Education, on Public Education 
in New Zealand. Technical Education is slowly making its way there, and 
Sir R. Stout pleads for its extension, wisely urging that ‘‘if our country is 
to be a home of industries, we must look to our youths to accomplish it. 
They must be trained to feel that it is as high an honor to bea trained 
mechanic as a good clerk.” 





1 Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E. C. 

°H. Banbury, Dover Street, Leicester. 

3 Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 

4G. Middleton, Baker Street, Aberdeen. 

5 Foulger and Co., 14, Paternoster Row, E.C. © Modern Press, 13, Paternoster 
Row, E C. 

7 P. Reclam, Leipzig 
8 Wellington, New Z ealand: G. Didsbury, Government Printer. 
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The Fabian Society and Socialist Notes. 





“* For the right moment you must wait, as 


Fabius did most patiently, when warring against 


Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 


when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


and fruitless.” 


‘* TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 
LIBERTY MAKE WISE.”’ 


BASIS. 
The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 
AIM. 

The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 

Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 
METHODS. 

The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 

The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 

BRANCHES. 

Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ‘‘ Fabian Society” the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
150, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. The meetings commence after the recess, on 
the third Friday in September. 





At the bi-monthly meeting held at 19, Avenue Road, on October 1st, the 
question of ‘‘ Socialism and the Family’ was discussed. Papers were read 
by L. Chubb and G. B. Shaw, the third reader, Dr. Burns-Gibson, being 
absent in consequence of a pressing medical engagement. The discussion, 
in which much diversity of opinion was expressed, was opened by the Rev. 
C. L. Marson, and was continued by G. Wallas, — Balshaw, — Phillips, 
Edith Bland, Mrs. Stapleton, F. Podmore, A. K. Donald, H. Bland, Miss 
Brook, — Stapleton, W. H. Utley, S. Webb. The meeting of October 15th 
was held at Wardour Hall, Little Chapel Street, Soho; a lecture was 
delivered by H. Champion on ‘‘The Unemployed”, Hubert Bland in the 
chair. H. Champion gave an account of the work done by the Social 
Democratic Federation for the unemployed; how they had defeated schemes 
of State-aided emigration; how they had appealed to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, been referred to the local guardians, referred back again, and 
generally battledored from pillar to post, from Pilate to Caiaphas. He 
made no pretence that this was Socialism. He stated that the unemployed 
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knew nothing about the principle of the thing, but that if the Socialists 
could get them a job they would believe that Socialism was the thing, and 
that Socialists were the men. The discussion was carried on by 8. Webb, 
Dr. Pankhurst, G. Wallas, Charlotte M. Wilson, W. R. Chambers, and G. 
B. Shaw. 

The next meeting will be held at 19, Avenue Road, on November Sth, and 
will be a meeting of members only. The organisation of metropolitan 
branches will be discussed, and when that question has been disposed of, the 
following resolution will be submitted to the meeting: ‘‘ That the members 
of the Fabian Society who are in favor of Parliamentary action form an 
association under the title of the Fabian Parliamentary League. That the 
League elect its own Council and Officers, and that all publications issued 
by it bear the name of the Fabian Parliamentary League only, and be paid 
for out of a fund raised for the purpose. That members of the Fabian 
Society be alone eligible to the Parliamentary League.” The words 
‘‘ Fabian Society ” include, of course, all Branches of the Society. As this 
resolution raises a most important question, all members are earnestly 
requested to attend the meeting, and to give to the subject beforehand 
their earnest attention. The resolution has been drafted in order to carry 
out the views expressed by a large majority of Socialists present at the 
meeting at Anderton’s Hotel on September 17th. It will be moved by Annie 
Besant, on behalf of the Executive, if the Executive endorse it (their 
meeting is held after this has gone to press), or failing such endorsement, in 
her private capacity as a member. It will be seconded by Hubert Bland, 
and supported by G. B. Shaw. It is hoped that the Parliamentary League, 
when formed, will carry on a vigorous propaganda among working-class 
organisations. Another of its functions will be to exercise continual vigilance 
with respect to all measures bearing on social matters which may be sub- 
mitted to Parliament; and to publish at the commencement of each session 
a criticism of any proposed legislation, marking for Socialist assistance 
measures which are in the line of progress towards Socialism, and for steady 
resistance any which, while possibly promising momentary alleviation of 
poverty, are really of a reactionary character. 

A Socialist movement of a promising character has been started at New- 
castle-on-Tyne by Edward Pease, the secretary of the Fabian Society. A 
society has been formed for the discussion of Socialist questions, and at its 
first meeting E. Pease delivered an address on ‘‘ Socialism ”’. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The efforts made to obtain John Williams’ release before the expiry of 

the cruel sentence passed on him did not meet with success. He was only 
released on October 16th, when he had served the whole of hissentence. The 
Socialist League speakers are being much persecuted by the police, Wardle, 
Henderson, and others having been summoned. The question of resisting 
the attempt of the police to prevent meetings in Harrow Road is under 
discussion ; delegates from the Metropolitan Radical Federation have in- 
spected the place of meeting, and there is some idea of holding a protest 
demonstration on the disputed spot. 
_ The Free Education agitation is making itself felt, and the London 
School Board has suspended the order which was to have come into force on 
October 18th, excluding from school all the children who were unable to 
bring their fees, unless formal remission of fees had been granted tc the 
parents. The School Board is helping on the cause of Free Education in a 
most vigorous manner. 

The public feeling roused in Scotland by Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., 
against the Truck System, and the pressure applied by him to the Home 
Office, have resulted in closing almost every truck shop in the mining dis- 
tricts. Miserably low as are the wages earned by the miners, they will 
enjoy a little more comfort now that they will not be plundered of part of 
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their wages after they have nominally got them. A number of men are 
proceeding against their employers to recover wages due to them, and 
several proceedings by employers to recover debts due for goods wrongfully 
supplied have been dismissed by the courts. 

The Staffordshire chainmakers’ strike has entered its tenth week, despair 
making the people wellnigh indifferent to the increased suffering which is 
falling on them. All over Staffordshire the workers are in the most 
miserable condition. In the north of the county the Jammage and 
Bignell collieries at Audley are closed, in consequence of the men refusing 
to accept a 10 per cent. reduction in wage. The iron workers in the works 
of Mr. Onions at Bilston and West Bromwich are thrown out of employ- 
ment by his failure. The crate-making industry is upset by the strike of 
400 crate-makers, and the whole county has a gloomy outlook for the 
coming winter. 

All overtime has been stopped at Woolwich Arsenal and the other 
Government factories, and the eight-hours’ day is to be adhered to for the 
future. The men now work in shifts, day and night, for eight hours only 
at a stretch, and many more men have thus an opportunity of earning a 
living, while none are overworked. 

There is good hope that the iron- and coal-workers will unite in a strong 
federation for common action. If only the various trades would federate, 
they would have the power of regulating industry for their own benefit. 
But an essential preliminary of federation must be the formation of trades’ 
unions for each trade, for only delegates from such bodies could bring to 
the federation the authorised strength necessary for successful action. 

A correspondent writes me with reference to the closing of Mr. Williams’ 
tin-plate works at Swansea, that his action is levelled against a Liverpool 
ring. ‘‘ The price of tinplates is controlled by a ring of Liverpool middle- 
men who, to increase their own profits, have forced prices down to such a 
point that a manufacturer who is not exceptionally well-placed cannot live 
unless he reduces the wages of his workmen. Hitherto the tin-plate hands 
have earned what, as things go, are good wages, viz.: from £10 to £12 per 
month. Mr. Williams has said to his men, ‘If we go on you must submit 
to a large reduction of wages, or I must lose my capital, and in either case 
only the middlemen will profit ; I am of opinion that it would be better to 
stop working until by reducing the supply we have broken this ring, and 
can secure such prices as will enable me to pay the present rate of wages 
without becoming bankrupt’. You will see that Mr. Williams is endeavor- 
ing to do what you usually regard as good work: he is trying to prevent 
a class of non-workers from forcing wages down to starvation point in 
order that they may make enormous profits.” 


AUSTRIA. 

An “Anarchist plot to burn Vienna” has been bruited over the world, 
but is most probably of police manufacture. The whole arrangements were 
so extremely neat and finished, everything was so thoroughly arranged 
before it was ‘‘ discovered”, that it is impossible to avoid the suspicion 
that the police invented that which they so aptly found out. The shameful 
laws passed for the suppression of Socialism in Austria have aroused much 
indignation, and it was necessary for the authorities to justify themselves, 
and to prove that the powers they had asked for were really needed for the 
protection of peaceable citizens. Hence this ‘‘ plot”. 

In Buda-Pesth Karl Ondra and Josef Fuchs, who had been expelled 
from Vienna, have been thrown into prison for Anarchistic ‘‘ intrigues”, a 
sufficiently vague charge. 

BELGIUM. 

Great excitement prevails in the Charleroi basin over the sentences 
passed on the workmen concerned in the strike riots of last spring. A 
petition for their release has already received 33,000 signatures, and on 
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October 10th no less than fourteen meetings were held asking that they 
should be set free. The Ghent strike of spinners continues. 

The Charleroi burgomaster has authorised the holding of a Socialist 
demonstration on October 31st, and has given permission to the demon- 
strators to carry the red flag. Some 30,000 persons are expected to take 
part in the demonstration. 

FRANCE. 

The strike at Vierzon continues, and the fund for the support of the 
strikers amounted by the 1dth of October to 18,325 francs. A number 
of men and women have been arrested under various pretexts, but no 
disorders have occurred. The workers keep a steady and calm front 
under all provocations. At La Rochelle a strike is proceeding, and here 
also orderly workmen have been arrested on the charge of ‘interfering 
with liberty of labor”. A strike of miners has begun at Drocourt, Pas de 
Calais, the strikers demanding a nine hours’ working day, a minimum wage 
for the miners of 4fr. 50c. (3s. 9d.) and for the assistants of 3fr. 7dc. 
(3s. 13), and the dismissal of an obnoxious manager. 

GERMANY. 

The workmen’s association in Meinen, Saxony, has been broken up, and 
its funds, amounting only to 40 marks (£2) have been seized by the police. 
Police visits have been paid to a considerable number of citizens, but no 
compromising documents have been found in any of the houses ransacked. 
It is in this way that German workmen are taught that peaceful organisa- 
tion for their own benefit is regarded as a crime by the authorities. 

Five hundred and forty printers have struck at Leipsig, and their 
employers have appealed to the law to force them into submission. At 
Aix-la-Chapelle all the printers are on strike, except those employed in one 
office, and in Berlin a similar strike has occurred. 

In Silesia a workman has been prosecuted for becoming a subscriber 
to the Social Democrat; and the editor of the Zuyespost, a Socialist journal, 
has been sent to prison for three weeks. 

RUSSIA, 

Another plot against the Tzar. Four men and one woman were arrested 
at Luga, the alarm being given by one of the sentries put to watch the line 
on the Tzar’s journey to Poland. A mine was discovered under the line 
over which the imperial trains were to pass. 

All friends of Russia have been gladdened by the news of the escape of 
Degaieff after his capture at Vienna. Many political ‘‘ offenders” have 
lately been escaping from Siberia, and the authorities are straining every 
nerve to prevent such escapes in future. Among the prisoners who were 
detained there under circumstances of great cruelty was Alexander 
Krapotkin, brother of Pierre Krapotkin. He was originally exiled merely 
for communicating with his brother; he never shared in any conspiracy, 
being essentially a student and devoted to scientific pursuits. But he was 
guilty the crime of being attached to his brother, who was, and is, an ardent 
and active supporter of Nihilism. Exile to the wastes of Siberia was, for 
such a man, a slow martyrdom, but the hope of release sustained him. 
When his original sentence expired, the late Tzar imposed a new one by a 
stroke of his pen. Still he kept up his courage, and the weary years dragged 
on. The second sentence expired, and he was to come to England, to make 
his home with his brother; his wife, who had been near him in Siberia 
through all these prison years, left him to complete the preparations for the 
long-deferred welcome home. But the Tzar, vile as his late father, when 
the exile’s name came before him as one whose sentence had expired, added 
a third sentence. When the news reached Alexander Krapotkin, the long- 
strained strength of the gentle student gave way, and he committed suicide 
in despair. Another blood-stain is on the hands of the Russian Tzar; but. 
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they are already crusted so thickly over that one blood-clot more or less 
seems to make but little difference. The day will yet dawn when the world 
will breathe more freely on reading the news, ‘‘ The Tzar is dead’. 

The Odessa journals report the arrest of ‘‘a considerable number” of 
Nihilists in Southern Russia, but no details have reached this country. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Is Switzerland beginning to tread in the steps of the tyrannies around 
her, and soil her good name by joining in the crushing of the workers ? 
On October 7th nine persons, eight of whom were workmen, were sent to 
prison in consequence of their resisting the police in connexion with a trade 
dispute. 

AMERICA. 

The Supreme Court has rejected the motion in favor of the Chicago 
Anarchists, and the sentence, as originally passed, is to be carried out on 
December 3rd. I have been reading the evidence as reported in the German 
American newspapers, and do not think it is sufficiently clear to justify the 
hanging of the condemned men. There was evidence that they used in- 
flammatory language; there was not definite and untainted evidence that 
they used bombs. Punishments inflicted in panic are only too likely to 
breed revenge. 

Five hundred shoemakers have been locked out in New York for asking 
for arise in wages. There is also a strike of masons. The labor outlook 
for the winter is gloomy, and it is feared that the suffering in the large 
towns will be severe. 8,000 packers are on strike in Chicago. 

The Knit-goods Manufacturers Association of New York has decided to 
close fifty-nine factories at the end of October. 25,000 workmen will thus 
be thrown out of employment. 

The Knights of Labor organisation is spreading over Canada, and in 
Ottawa they are making their way rapidly, The Labor Reformer says: ‘* All 
branches of tradesmen, mechanics, and laborers are, for the first time in the 
history of Ottawa, being organised, and party politics with the working 
men, notwithstanding the efforts of political leaders and wire-pullers, are 
thrown aside for the better cause—labor legislation.” 


AUSTRALIA, 


Mr. Norton, the delegate of the Trades and Labor Council, New South 
Wales, has issued a statement on the condition of the labor market in 
Australia, from which the following passages are selected. ‘‘ The position 
and prospects of the mechanics have always appeared to me in the highest 
degree unsatisfactory; large bodies of them continually idle, and unable, 
however willing, to find regular and continuous employment; everything 
having the semblance of a local industry either struggling for bare existence, 
or finding itself suddenly drowned or extinguished by a flood of foreign 
importations ; all workers in wood, iron, leather, cloth, and many other 
materials, thrust aside and condemned to enforced idleness, while the 
corresponding workmen in other countries are kept busy and comfortable 
with our money. .... Since my arrival here I have received from New 
South Wales fresh reports from nearly all the trades, including carpenters, 
joiners, cabinet-makers, coachmakers, pattern makers, boot and shoe makers, 
harness and saddle makers, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, farriers, brickmakers, 
coal miners, coal trimmers, wharf laborers, etc. All these reports give most 
saddening accounts of the existing depression, and state that all those trades 
are overstocked with labor; that hundreds of skilled artisans are walking 
the streets unable to find work, while most of those who are in employment 
are only working half-time.” 


London: Printed by Anniz Besant and Cuaries Brapiaven, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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